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PKEFACE. 

This Introduction is not designed to lay stress on Ho- 
meric language as contrasted with Homeric poetry, but is 
intended to relieve the commentary of explanations of 
dialectic forms and metrical peculiarities, and to call the 
student's attention to the most noteworthy characteristics 
of Homeric style and syntax. In reading Homer, certain 
questions, which cannot be avoided, as to the origin and rela- 
tion of forms, will attract less of the pupil's attention and 
demand less of the teacher's time in the class-room if the 
facts are stated in their proper connection ; the grouping of 
these facts will make them more intelligible and more 
easily remembered. 

Some peculiarities of form have not been mentioned here, 
since they occur so seldom that they may be treated in the 
commentary just as conveniently; while for divers reasons 
other anomalies which are no more frequent have been 
discussed. Nor has the author planned to make the col- 
lection of examples complete; the student should be en- 
couraged to gather illustrations for himself. 

Most of this Introduction is of a nature to be read rather 
than committed to memory. Much of it is unnecessary for 
a beginner, but the author hopes that none of it is beyond 
the comprehension and appreciation of the student. While 
parts of it can be made fully useful only by a wise teacher, 
most of it should be helpful to the undirected student, 

Yale College, July, 1885. 
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HOMERIC STYLE. 



§ 1. a. Translations. Matthew Arnold enumerates 
four essential characteristics of Homer's poetry:^ "Homer 
is rapid in his movement, Homer is plain in his words and 
style, Homer is simple in his ideas, Homer is noble in 
his manner. Cowper renders him ill because he is slow 
in his movement and elaborate in his style ; Pope renders 
him ill because he is artificial both in his style and in 
his words ; Chapman renders him ill because he is fantastic 
in his ideas ; Mr. Newman renders him ill because he is odd 
in his words and ignoble in his manner." Or in other words s 
" Between Cowper and Homer there is interposed the mist 
of Cowper's elaborate Miltonic manner, entirely, alien to the 
flowing rapidity of Homer ; between Pope and Homer there 
is interposed the mist of Pope's literary, artificial manner, 
entirely alien to the plain naturalness of Homer's manner ; 
between Chapman and Homer there is interposed the mist 
of the fancifulness of the Elizabethan age, entirely alien to 
the plain directness of Homer's thought and feeling ; while 
between Mr. Newman and Homer is interposed a cloud of 
more than Egyptian thickness, — namely, a manner, in Mr. 
Newman's version eminently ignoble, while Homer's manner 
is eminently noble." 

, If poets and masters have thus failed, it is evident that it 
is no easy achievement to translate Homer well, to be at 
the same time rapid, plain, simple, and noble, — ov "ttcos afxa 

1 Essays in Criticism, Soston, 1865, pp. 284 ff., or Stkdies in Celtic Literature 
and on Translating Homer, Macmillan, N.Y., 1883, pp. 138 ff. 
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wavTa Bvv^a-eai auro? eXiaOai. The beginner can at least be 
simple ; he should aim to attain the other qualities also. 

It is instructive to compare different translations of a 
famous passage, @ 555 ff. : — 

£0? S' OT iv ovpava acrrpa ijjaeiv^v afi<f)l aeKrjvqv 

(^aiveT apivpeirea, ore r eTrXeTO vijvefio^ aiOrjp • 

e« t' €(j)avev iraaai aico'inaX KaX Trpcoove'; aKpoi 

Kot va/irai • ovpavoOev B' ap VTreppdyr) acrireTO'; alOrjp, 

TrdvTa Be t eiBerai darpa' ji'yrjde Be re <ppeva Troi/irjv 

roacra /Mea-Tjjv vewv rjBe HdvOoio podwv 

Tpcomv Kaiovrasv Ttvpa tpaivero 'TKt60t irpo. 

•X^lXt dp' iv ireBlcp irvpa Kaiero, nrap Be eKaartp 

e'iaTO irevT'TjKOVTa aeXat irvpo'; aldofievoio. 

'iiriroi Be Kpi 'XevKov ipeTTTo/ievoi koX o\vpa<i, 

effTadre? irap' o'^e<7(j)iv, evOpovov 'Hw fj,l/j,vov. 

This is translated by Chapman : ^ — 

1 The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, never before in any language truly 
translated, with a comment upon some of his chief places, done according to the 
Oreek by George Chapman. Of this translation, A-B, H-A were published in 
1598. The first twelve books of the Iliad were published in 1610, and the 
other twelve in 1611. The first half of the Odyssey was published in 1614, and 
the rest in 1615, Chapman was about six years older than Shakespeare. The 
reader will notice that the metre is the " common metre" of our hymn-books. 

Chapman says in his " Preface to the Reader " : " Alwaies conceiving how 
pedanticall and absurd an affectation it is, in the interpretation of any Author 
(much more of Homer) to turn him word for word ; when (according to Horace 
and other best lawgivers to translators) it is the part of every knowing and 
judiciall interpreter, not to follow the number and order of the words but the 
material things themselves, and sentences to weigh diligently ; and to clothe 
and adome them with words, and such a stile and form of oration as are most 
apt for the language into which they are converted. If I have not turned 
him in any place falsly (as all other his interpreters have in many, and most 
of his chiefe places;) if I have not left behind me any of his sentence, ele- 
gancie, height, intention and invention : if in some few places ... I be somthing 
paraphrasticall and faulty; is it justice in that poore fault (if they will needs 
have it so) to drowne all the rest of my labour." 

Pope criticises Chapman's translation as " loose and rambling,'' and for its 
"frequent interpolations." "He appears to have had a strong affectation of 
extracting new meanings out of his author. . . . But that which is to be allowed 
him, and which very much contributed to cover his defects, is a daring, fiery 
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' ' Fires round about them shinde 
As when about the silver Moone, when air is free from winde, 
And stars shine cleare ; to whose sweete beames, high prospects, 

and the brows 
Of all steepe hils and pinnacles, thrust up themselves for showes ; 
And even the lowly vallies joy, to glitter in their sight, 
When the unmeasur'd firmament, bursts to disclose her light, 
And all the signes in heaven are scene, that glad the shepheards 

hart ; 
So many fires disclosde their beames, made by the Trojan part. 
Before the face of llion; and her bright turrets show'd. 
A thousand courts of guard kept fires ; and every guard allow'd 
Fiftie stout men, by whom their horse, eate oates and hard white 

corne, 
And all did wUfuUy expect, the silver-throned morne." 

Pope's translation ^ follows : — 

" And beaming fires illumin'd aU the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

spirit that animates his translation, which is something like what one might 
imagine Homer himself would have writ before he arriv'd to years of discretion." 

1 Pope's translation of the Iliad was published in 1715-20. It is said that 
the great Bentley (see § 14 rf E.) remarked to Pope " that it was a very 
pretty poem but that he must not call it Homer." It is in such simple narra- 
tive as quoted above that Pope's style is worst ; it is best in descriptions of 
action. 

Pope says in his preface : " That which in my opinion ought to be the 
endeavour of any one who translates Homer, is above all things to keep alive 
that spirit and fire which makes his chief character. In particular places, 
where the sense can bear any doubt, to follow the strongest and most poetical, 
as most agreeing with that character. To copy him in all the variations of 
his style and the different modulations of his numbers. To preserve in the 
more active or more descriptive parts, a warmth and elevation ; in the more 
sedate or narrative, a plainness and solemnity ; in the speeches, a fulness and 
perspicuity; in the sentences [sententiae\, a shortness and gravity. Not to 
neglect even the little figures and turns on the words, nor sometimes the very 
cast of the periods. • Neither to omit or confound any rites or customs of 
antiquity. ... To consider him attentively in comparison with Virgil above 
all the ancients, and with Milton above all the moderns." 
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And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
O'er the dark trees a yellow verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays : 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires, 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gUd, 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umber'd arms, by fits, thick fiashes send, 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er the heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn." 

Cowper's translation ^ follows : — 

" As when about the clear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in fuU splendour, and the winds are hush'd. 
The groves, the mountain-tops, the headland-heights 
Stand all apparent, not a vapour streaks 

1 PubUshed in 1791. 

Cowper says in his preface : " My chief boast is that I have adhered closely 
to the original, convinced that every departure from him would be punished 
with the forfeiture of some grace or beauty for which I could offer no sub- 
stitute. ... It has been my point everywhere to be as little verbose as possible. 
... In the aifair of style, I have endeavoured neither to creep nor to bluster, 
for no author is so likely to betray his translator into both these faults as 
Homer, though himself never guilty of either. . . . The passages which will be 
least noticed . . . are those which have cost me abundantly the most labour. 
It is difficult to kill a sheep with dignity in a modem language, to flay and to 
prepare it for the table, detailing every circumstance of the process. Difficult 
also, without sinking below the level of poetry, to harness mules to a waggon, 
particularizing every article of their furniture, straps, rings, staples, and even 
the tying of the knots that kept all together. Homer, who writes always to 
the eye, with all his sublimity and grandeur, has the minuteness of a Flemish 
painter." 
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The boundless blue, but ether open'd wide 
AU glitters and the shepherd's heart is cheer'd ; 
So num'rous seem'd those fires between the stream 
Of Xanthus, blazing, and the fleet of Greece, 
In prospect all of Troy ; a thousand fires, 
Each watch'd by fifty warriors seated near. 
The steeds beside the chariots stood, their corn 
Chewing, and waiting till the golden thron'd 
Aurora should restore the light of day." 

Professor F. W. Newman's translation ^ follows : — 

' ' And as around the shining Moon | the stars aloft in heaven 
Glister with radiance distinct, | when all the sky is breathless, 
And every lofty peak is shown, | and headland edge and forest. 
And from behind the cloven sky | unf athom'd heaven gleameth ; 
Nor hidden any star may be ; | and joyful is the shepherd ; 
So many fires betwixt the streams | of Xanthos and the galleys. 
Shone then in front of lUon, | by hands of Troians kindled. 
A thousand fires along the plain, | I say, that night were burning. 
And close to every glaring blaze | sat fifty men in armour. 
And by their chariots the steeds | rye and white barley munching. 
Stood waiting till the Queen of Morn | fair-thron'd should rise 
before them." 

Lord Derby's translation ^ follows: — 

" As when in Heav'n, around the glitt'ring moon 
The stars shine bright amid the breathless air ; 
And ev'ry crag and ev'ry jutting peak 

• Published in 1856. 

This has receiyed perhaps undue distinction from the criticisms of Matthew 
Arnold. The translator says: "To the metre which I have myself adopted, 
I was brought by a series of argument and experiment, and was afterwards 
gratified to find that I had exactly alighted on the modern Greek Epic metre. 
It is also the metre of the American Yankee Doodle, which some have ignor- 
antly made an objection: as if the metre of the Frogs and Mice and of the 
Margites, were not that of the Iliad. Of course no metre can be popular, 
without being applicable to low treatment ; indeed without being liable to 
degenerate into doggrel in unskilful hands." 

2 Published in 1865. 
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Stands boldly forth, and ev'ry forest glade ; 
Ev'n to the gates of Heav'n is open'd wide 
The boundless sky ; shines each particular star 
Distinct ; joy fills the gazing shepherd's heart. 
So bright, so thickly scatter'd o'er the plain, 
Before the walls of Troy, between the ships 
And Xanthus' stream, the Trojan watchflres blaz'd. 
A thousand fires burnt brightly ; and round each 
Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy glare ; 
With store of provender before them laid, 
Barley and rye, the teth^r'd horses stood 
Beside the cars, and waited for the morn." 

Bryant's translation ^ follows : — 

' ' As when in heaven the stars look brightly forth 
Round the clear-shining moon, while not a breeze 
Stirs in the depths of air, and all the stars 
Are seen, and gladness fills the shepherd's heart, 
So many fires in sight of Ilium blazed, 
Lit by the sons of Troy, between the ships 
And eddying Xanthus : on the plain there shone 
A thousand ; fifty warriors by each fire 
Sat in its light. Their steeds beside the cars — 
Champing their oats and their white barley — stood, 
And waited for the golden morn to rise." 

Tennyson translates : — 

' ' As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when aU the winds are laid. 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart : 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 
A thousand on the plain ; and close by each 

1 Published in 1870. 
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Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire ; 

And champing golden grain, the horses stood 

Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn." 

Matthew Arnold, translates the last verses in hexameters : — 

" So shone forth, in front of Troy, by the bed of the Xanthus, 
Between that and the ships, the Trojans' numerous fires. 
In the plain there were kindled a thousand fires : by each one 
There sat fifty men in the ruddy light of the fire : 
By their chariots stood the steeds and champed the white barley 
While their masters sat by the fire and waited for Morning." 

b. Change op Subject. Homer composed for quick- 
ininded hearers, who were ready to apprehend a change of 
subject even when it was marked by no pronoun, as ij ol afJL 
aWojj.iva'i BatBa<; (pipe Kai e fiaXcara | S/naidcov (piXiecrKe, kuI 
erpe^e tvtOov iovra a 434 f. she bore for him the burning 
torch and (i.e. for^ he loved her most of all the female ser- 
vants, and (i.e. for^ she was his nurse when he was a child; 
e^ev iraXaL <b? Wwev ^ 871 he (Meriones) long had been hold- 
ing while he (Teucer) was taking aim ; wpiv 7' rje KaraKra/jLev 
TJe KUT aKprji | "TKiov aiTreivrjv eXeeiv KratrOai re iroXtra? 
O 557 before either we slag the Greeks or they capture 
lofty Ilios and the citizens are slain. Still more striking is 
the change in ^ovKoifiriv ke . . reOvdfiev fj ra^e ■ . epy opd- 
acrdai, | ^eivov<; re a-TV^eKi^ojJLevov^ Sfiad'; re jvvatKat; \ pvcrrd- 
^ovra<; deiKeKi(o<; Kara Bcofiara Kokd, \ xal olvov Siacpvacrofjievov, 
Kal (TLTov ehovTa<; tr 106 ff. / should rather die than see these 
deeds, ■ — -guests struck, suitors abusing the maids, wine wasted, 
suitors devouring the food, where the poet was sure that his 
hearers would not construe pva-Td^ovTa<; and eSovraf with 
^etVou?, but would supply /j,vrj(7Tfjpa<{ from the context. 

c. Direct Discourse. Like the writers of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and as in the simple style of ballads and fairy tales and 
the conversation of children and uneducated persons, the 
Homeric poet avoids the use of indirect discourse ; he has no 
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long passages in oratio obliqua, in the manner of the reported 
speeches in Caesar's Commentaries. He passes quickly from 
indirect to direct discourse,^ as eirel trpo ol eltroiiev r]iiel<; \ 
fnjT avTov KTeiveiv fiijTe fivdacrdai UKOiriv, \ sk yap 'Opearao 
Tiai<; eacrerai ktX. a 37 ff. since we told him beforehand not to 
slay the man himself and not to woo his wife, for from Orestes 
shall (for should^ vengeance come, etc. Contrast o r^ap rjXOe 
6oa<; iirl vrja<; 'A'^ai&v | . . Kal XicraeTO iravra<; 'Ayato^s | 
. . viitv fJLev Oeol Solev '0\vfi7ri,a Scofiar e'X^ovre'! \ eK-ireparai 
Uptdfioio TToXiv, eS S' o'iKaK iKeaOai • \ vaiBa S' e/J,ol Xvaraire 
^iXrjv TO, B' airoiva Se'^ecdat, | d^ofievoi Ato? viov, exij^oXov 
'ATToWmva A 12 ff. with its paraphrase which uses indirect 
discourse, i\0a>v 6 iepev<; ev'^ero iKeivoi<; fiev roix; deoix; Sovvai 
eX6vTa<; rr)v TpoLav avToi)'; awdrjvai, rrjv Be dvyarepa ol \v<rat 
Be^afievovg a/iroiva ical rov Oebv alBecrOevTa<; ktX. in Plato Rep, 
III 393 E. 

d. Pkincipal Clatjsbs. Similar to this avoidance of 
indirect discourse is the poet's frequent and ready transition 
from a subordinate to a principal clause, as o? /lija iravrav | 
'Apyeiav Kpareeo xal ol ireldovTat, 'A'xaiol A 78 f. who rules 
with might over all the Argives and him (for whom) the 
Achaeans obey ; o? p,dka iroXXa \ •KXwy')(dr) . . iroXXd B' o <y 
ev TTovTO) irdOev dXyea a 1 ff. who was driven on many wander- 
ings . . and he suffered many woes upon the sea ; Mivrap o? 
p 'OBva-TJoi; dfivfiovo<; yev eTaLpo<; | Kai ol (Mentor) Iwv iv vtjv- 
alv e-jreTpeirev (^sc. Odysseus) oIkov diravra /8 225 f., m ein 
•TToXXA fioyTjaa, Boaav Be fioi. vle^ 'A'^aiav A 162. 

e. Thus the poet deserts the participial for a finite construc- 
tion, a,s"^KTopa S' iv TreBiw iBe Keifievov afi.(f)l B' eraipoi, | eiaro 
O 9 f. he saw Sector lying on the plain, while his comrades were 



^ So in other early poets as Ijpe' otti STjSre vtirovOa, kStti | Snire Ki\rini,\ 
KOTTi fioi /j.d\tffTa d4\oj y^v4adai \ ixaiv6\a. Bifiip • riva St^Stc YleiQu \ /iois i-yiji/ is 
aav <pi\6TaTa, rls cr" & \ Va,ir<l>' aSiK^ci ; Sappho I 16 ff. thou didst ask me what I 
suffer and why I call thee, . . whom dost thou desire thai Persuasion should lead 
to thy love, etc. 
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seated around Mm (for KaX eraipov^ r/fiivov^^ ; fivrjarrjpei; ■^ye- 
peGovTo I ea0>J a/yopevovre^, kuko, Se ^pea\ jSvaa-oSofievov p 65 f. 
(for ^va-a-oSo/ievovTe<; planning in the depth of their hearts). 
Of. yovvd^ofiai . . \ ea-rdfievat Kparep&q, /j/rjSk rpajTraade <j)6- 
/SovSe O 665 f. I beseech you to stand stoutly, nor turn to flight; 
lolaLv re TirvaKOfievoi, "kdeaai t e^ahXov T 80, where re . . re 
mark the imperfect as correlative with the participle. 

f. Oedee of Woeds. The simplicity of the Homeric 
order of words is most clearly seen by comparing a passage 
of Homer with a simUar passage of a later Greek poet or of 
Vergil. Many verses of the Iliad and Odyssey can be trans- 
lated into English, word for word as they stand, as tp^o/Med' 
e? ©Tj/Siyi* lep^v iroKiv 'Hert'tai/o?, | Tr)v Se hieirpdOofJuiv re Ka\ 
Tjyofiev evdaSe irdvra. | . . e'« S' eXov 'ArpeiSr) 'KpvcrijiSa /caWt- 
irdpriov ktX. A 366 ff. When the order differs essentially 
from the English there are generally rhetorical or poetical 
reasons why the order is what it is ; no one should suppose 
that the metre compelled the poet to adopt an arrangement 
of words that was not natural and did not please him. The 
verse gave prominence not merely to the first word but often 
to the word before the principal caesural pause (§ 40). 

g. The thought of each Homeric verse is somewhat more 
independent than is the case in later poetry. Other things 
being equal, a word should be construed with words in th« 
same rather than in another verse. Rarely does a, descriptive 
adjective at the close of one verse agree directly with a noun 
at the beginning of the next (as ^efien^ov eV dxpa | ^etXet 
e(^6<rTaoT69 M 51 f. or eiXeTO Ka\r)v \ a^ivrjv evj^aXKOv N 611). 

h. A noun at the close of one verse often has an adjective 
apparently in agreement with it at the beginning of the next 
verse, but this adjective may be regarded as in apposition 
with the noun ; it frequently serves to form a closer connec- 
tion with a following amplifying clause, as firjVLv aeiBe ded . . \ 
ovXofievrfv, fj fivpl' 'A^atot? akje eOrjicev A 1 f., where the rela- 
tive clause explains ovXoiiivijv : the wrath was mortal, deadly. 
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because it brought ten thousand woes upon the Achaeans. 
So a few verses later, vovaov ova arpaTov &pcre kuk'^v, oXAkovto 
Se Xaoi A 10, the position of the adjective kukyiv is explained 
by its connection with the thought of the following clause. 
Cf. vijTTioi, ot Kara /Sou? 'Tireptovo^ rjekiouo \ ijcrdiov a 8, the 
companions of Odysseus were fools in that they devoured the 
cattle of Hyperion ; ^art? . . | eaffXri, ■^aipovaiv Se iraTrjp Koi 
■troTvia fi'qrrjp f 30 ; vvv avre jjliv ute? 'A'^ai&v \ ev TraXdfiy; 
<f>opeov(7t BiKuairoXoi o'C re 6efiit7Ta<; | 77/305 Aio? elpvarat 
A 237 ff., where BucaairoXoi is explained by the following 
clause. Sometimes a word is reserved for the beginning of a 
verse in order to mark a contrast with what follows, as avrap 
eirel Brj Tei'xp<; iirecravixevov; ivorfcrev \ T/awa?, aTap ^avaav 
•yeveTo la')(ri re ^6^o<; re O 895 f., where the order of the 
words sets Tpwas into an antithesis with Aavamv, — dfi(f)ore- 
pa<; . . ^eipa<; efiap-irrev \ aKaifj, he^irepfi B' dp' dtr wficov aivvro 
ro^a $ 489 f. avrov thus often contrasts a man with his 
companions or possessions, as d-iro f^ev ^iXa eXfiara Bva-a \ 
avrov Be Kkalovra Ood<; iirl vfja^ d^rja-o) B 261 ff. ; eyxcx; fikv p 
ea-rrjcre . . | avrrjv B' e? Opovov elaev a V2i1 ff. 

i. The first words of successive verses occasionallj'' carry 
the burden of thought, as FXavKO^ . . \ 'Icjtcvoov ^dXe . . \ A.e^id- 
Br)v . . I a)/j,ov H 13 ff. Glaucus . . hit Iphinous . . son of Ihxias 
on the shoulder. 

3. The subject of the sentence usually precedes its verb. 
Almost every exception to this remark is found either at the 
close of the verse, or less frequently before the principal 
caesura (where the same metrical freedom was allowed as at 
the end of the verse, § 41 a 3). 

k. In order to give prominence to an important word, it is 
sometimes placed before the relative word of the clause to 
which it belongs, as a-acorepo<; w? Ke verjai, A 32 ; KeWi, Be /x' 
tB9 irepda-eie ^ 297. This is especially frequent when the sub- 
ordinate clause precedes the principal sentence, as"^Krcop B' 
to? -,KaM<; re TrvXa^ . . 'iKavev \ dfi(f>' dpa /j,ov . . deov KrX. Z 237. 
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1. Adnominal genitives, like adjectives, generally precede 
their noun, except at the close of the verse or before a caesu- 
ral pause, but there are many exceptions to the rule in the 
case of adjectives, principally perhaps where the adjective 
and substantive are closely connected. A preposition often 
stands between the adjective and noun, as j^pvcrio) ava vkt)- 
TTTpep A 16, doa^ iirl vfja'i A 12 ; rjfierepa ivl o'tKO) A 30 ; or 
vrja<! sTTi yXa^vpd'; T 119. The infinitive generally follows 
the verb on which it depends. 

m. When a noun is modified by two adjectives, it fre- 
quently is preceded by one and followed by the other, as dofj 
irapa vrjl fieXaivrj A 300 ; iroXiiv ofi^pov ddeo'cjjaTov K 6. So 
in English poetry " human face divine," " purest ray serene," 
"old man eloquent." 

n. Epithets. Often three or more epithets are used with 
one noun, as eikero 8' aXKifiov eyp^o? aKayjikvov o^ii jfciXKm, \ 
^piiOi) fie^a (TTi^apov a 99 f. ; oii rt TrepnfK'r)6ri<; Xirjv^rocrov, 
aW' arfaOr) fiiv, \ evySoTO? ev/MrfK.o';, olvoTr\r)drj^ TroXvirvpoi 

405 f. (But in the first three books of the Iliad as many 
as three adjectives are rarely found with one noun.) Often 
two of the epithets begin a verse, as e? Opovov ela-ev ai^mv . . \ 
KaXov BaiSaXeov a 130 f. ; ^opfiiyyi Xiyeiy | KoXfj BaiSaXer) 

1 186 f. ; KoXa irihiXa | a/ijSpocria ^vtreia e 44 f. ; 69 0aXa- 
fiov Kore^rjaeTO Kijcoevra | KeSpivov vffr6po<j)ov Xi 191 f. 

o. As is seen from the foregoing examples, the poet does 
not use KUL to connect epitheta ornantia. 

p. These ornamental epithets frequently have reference to 
the most marked natural characteristics of an object rather 
than to a particular occasion. The ships are swift (^doai) 
even when they are drawn up on land (A 300 and passim) ; 
clothing is a-iydKoevra even when it is soiled (f 26) ; Aegis- 
thus is called honorable, blameless (afivfiiov, a 29) in the very 
breath in which he is rebuked for wooing Agamemnon's wife 
and killing the king of men himself; Polyphemus lifts his 
hands to the starry heaven (els ovpavov acrrepoevTa t, 527) in 
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broad daj'light. The sea is •troXv^Xoitr^o'!, ■^y(jjea-<ra, eiipviropot;, 
aTpvyeroi;, adeff<f>aTo<}, ttoXij;, yXavKJj. Rarely would one of 
these epithets be used to give a characteristic of the sea at a 
special time. It is in imitation of Homer that Theocritus, 
Id. I 58, calls milk XevKov, — of course, not to distinguish 
white milk from milk of another color but to bring the object 
vividly before the mind by mentioning a quality of it which 
all would recognize as belonging to the nature of the object. 
The choice among these stereotyped conventional epithets 
was often determined by the convenience of metre or rhythm 
(see § 4 6 f.). It should be noted that of the epithets of the 
sea only two (^arpvyero^, eiipviropoi;') have the same metrical 
value. 

q. Almost every prominent person in the poems has some 
special epithet or epithets. Pope calls these "a sort of 
supernumerary pictures of the persons or things they are 
joined* to. We see the motion of Hector's plumes in the 
epithet KopvdaioXoq." No one but Athena is yXavK&Tri,'; and 
the adjective becomes virtually a proper name, as y 135. 
She bears this epithet 90 times, generally in the phrase ffea 
yXavKmiri^ 'AOijvr). She is IlaXXa<; 'Adijvrj 41 times. Zeus 
is ve<j)eXr]yepeTa Zeu9 30 times, ipiyBov7ro<; Trocrt? "H/3j;s 7 times, 
evpvoira Zei^'? 20 times, fiTjrlsTa Zet/'? 19 times, alyiax^o^ (S^^' 
erally in the genitive, alyioxoto) 54 times, irarrjp avBp&v re 
6eS)v re 15 times. Poseidon is yaiijo'x,o<; evvoa-iyaio<; 8 times, 
Iloa-eiSdcov ivocri'x^dwv 24 times. Hera with a few mortal 
women shares the by-name Xeu/ewXei'o? (24 times, generally 
in the phrase 0ea XevKcoXevo<; "Hprj'), and she is jSow-n-t? Trorvia 
"Yipt) 14 times. The Achaeans are ivKvi^fiiSe^ ^A^aiol 36 times, 
Kcipr] K0fi,6avTe<; 29 times, in the genitive 'A'^aimv ■^aXKO'^^irmvcov 
24 times, u?es 'A'xaicov 64 times, Xao'; ^A'^aimv 22 times, Kovpoi 
'Axai&v 9 times. Aglmemnon is ava^ avBpmv forty-five times 
in the Iliad and thrice in the Odyssey, while this title is given 
to only five other chiefs, once to each. Achilles is TroSa/jKi?? 
Sios 'A'x^bXXeu'i 21 times, TroSa? w/tv? ^Ay^CKXev'i 30 times. 
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voBcoKeoi; AlaxiSao 10 times, irohwKea liriXeimva 10 times. 
Odysseus is •irokuTKa<; Bio<; 'OSuo-o-ev? 42 times, TroXv/tT/rt? 
'OSva-a-ev<; 78 times, 'OSuo-ffiJo? deioio 27 times, AaepndSem 
'OSuo-»?o9 11 times, TroXvfi^'x^av 'OBvaa-ev 24 times. Iris, the 
messenger of the gods in the Iliad, is iroBijvefio'; mxia 'I/jt? 
9 times. Hector is KopvOaioXo<; 37 times, <f)aiBifjio<} "E/ermp 
30 times. Of. '■pius Aeneas,' '■fidus Achates.' 

T. The situation of the moment seems sometimes to con- 
tradict the epithet, as rov Be ISwv piyrjcre ^orjv wyado^ AiofiijSrj'; 
E 596 at sight of him Diomed good at the war cry shuddered. 

s. Synonymous Expressions. The poet is fond of a 
cumulation of synonymous or nearly synonymous expres- 
sions, many of which remind the reader of redundant legal 
expressions, as (pav^aaf TrpocnjvBa A 201 lifted up his voice 
and addressed her; eVos r 6(j)aT eV r ovofia^ev A 361 spoke 
a word and called upon him; e/xeO ^wvto^ xal iirl 'xjdovl 
hepKofievoLO A 88 ; airpiaTrfv avdiravov A 99, TOiv ov ti fiera- 
Tpeirri ovS' aXeiyU^ei,<i A 160, TroXefioi re fJ>ax^ai re A 177, -jravrcov 
fjbev Kparieiv idiXec trdvTecrcn, B' avdacreiv, | iracn Be crrifiaivetv 
A 288 f., ovT e'(!po/j,ai ovre fieraXXo) A 553, o^^eai e'i k eOiXrjada 
Kav ec K€V TOi TO. fjuefirfXri A 353, rjy)]Tope<; ^Be fieBovrei; B 79, 
d/Spofioi, avia^xpi N 41, oX^w re nrXoino) re O 536, dtcno'; 
dTrv(7T0<; a 242, vrjirevdi<; t d'^oXov re B 221, dppjjKTOv; dXvTOVi 
6 275. Sometimes the same stem is repeated for emphasis, 
in a different form, as o'^ifiov oyjriTeXecrTov B 325, Keiro /ie<ya<s 
fieyaXwcTTi 2 26, aTroiiXeTo Xvypo) 6Xe6p<p <y 87. 

t. Epexegesis. a clause is often added epexegetically, 
to explain a preceding clause or word, as vrifiepria ^ovXyv, | 
vocrrov 'OBvcrcrr]o<; TaXacrit^povos, w? Ke virjTai a 86 f., where 
vocTTov is in apposition with ^ovXrjv and is itself explained 
by 0)9 Ke verjrai, — 7raTpo<f)ovr]a , . 6 ol irarepa kXvtov eKja 
a 299 f. ; firiviv . . oiiXofievrjv ^ /xvpi' 'A')(aioi<; dXye' eOrjKev 
A 1 f. ; Tet%o? dpeiov 6 k dvBpdcrt Xooyov dfivvai O 736 a better 
wall (namely, one) which would ward off destruction from the 
men ; yiyvofievai . . ore fiiv re/ce f^'^Trfp r) 198 ; Ta re Bwp' 'A(j)po- 
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BiTTj^, I i] re KO/jLTj TO re eiSo? F 54 f. ; aperrjv ar)v (j)aip€/iev rj 
Toi oTrrjBel 6 237 ; el fiev Brj vvv tovto (J>CKw fiaKapecra-i deol- 
aiv, I voaTrjaai 'OSvo'rja TroXv(f>pova ovSe Sofiopoe ktX. a 82. 
For explanatory asyndeton, see § 2 m. 

u. The species often follows in apposition with the genus, 
as Kv/Mira fxaKpa 6aXdaa'q<; \ ttovtov 'iKapioto B 144 f. ; cprj^ | 
KipKo^ J/ 86 f. ; /3ou9 | Tavpo<; B 480 f.; avo<; Kairpov P 21 ; opvi- 
(TLv al<yv!not<yiv H 59. Cf. eKTodev aXkasv \ fivrjcrTijpeov a 132 f. 
apart from the others, the suitors, and the epexegetical use of 
the infinitive, as epiSo ^vverjKe fidy(e<r9ai A 8 brought together 
in strife, to contend. 

V. Thus also the part of the mind or body which is em- 
ployed or especially affected is mentioned, as ovk ^ Kiyanefivovi 
rjvhave Ovfim A 24, ^wo/iez/o? Krjp A 44, Ke-)(apolaTo dvp,m A 256, 
iv 6(f>0ak/J,o'icnv opacrdai T 306, Troal irpo^i^d'; N 158, irdOev 
aXyea ov Kara ffvfiov a 4. 

w. Steebotypbd Expeessions. The same expressions 
recur under similar circumstances. We find a stereotyped 
description of a feast and of the preparations for it, of the 
breaking of day and of the approach of night, of doffing or 
donning sandals and armor ; there are conventional expressions 
for setting out on a journey, for an attack in battle, for the fall 
and death of a warrior, for lying down to rest. Speeches are 
introduced and followed by set verses, as xai /mv (or crcpea^') 
(j}a)vija-a<; eirea irrepoevTa TrpocrrjiiSa A 201, and in fifty other 
places ; o a-(f>i,v iii <ppovea)v dyoptja-aTO Koi /xeTeefTrev A 73 and 
in fourteen other places, while the second hemistich is found 
several times in other combinations ; ^ rot o y w? eiiroiv Kar 
dp e^ero, roldu g' dviarr^ A 68, 101, B 76, H 854, 365, yS 224. 
These stereotyped verses have been compared with the fre- 
quently recurring "And Job answered and said," "Then 
Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said," of the book of 
Job, and with the set form in which the reports of the mes- 
sengers were brought to the man of Uz, — each of the four 
reports ending " and I only am escaped alone to tell thee." 
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§ 2. a. Parechbsis, Onomatopoeia, etc. The poet seems 
to have looked with indifference on the similarity of sound 
in neighboring words. He does not appear to have designed 
the rhyme in iKea-dai, he-)(e<76at, A 19 f., Scoa-et, a-jrdxrei A 96 f., 
•)(eovaa, Texovcra A 413 f., epvacrav, rdvvacrav A 485 f., or in 
instances like S 9 ff., where three successive verses rhyme, 
ending iolo, iinrohdfioto, eolo, or between the two hemistichs 
of a verse, as eairere vvv fioi, M.ovcrat 'OXv/Miria S(o/iaT 'expv- 
aai B 484. 

Most examples of parechesis (Trapjj^iyo-t?) and alliteration 
are probably accidental, as TroXXemv iic woKimv B 131, e? nroXe- 
fiov TTCcXTjcreai E 350, Kelv6<; ye ioiKon /ceirai a 46, d/U.0' 'OSvafji 
hat^povi, Baierai ^Top a 48, Sao'cdfievoi Balvvvr ipiKvSea haira 
7 66, trarpi re tra fieja Trrjfia •rroK'qi re iravri, re ^rifi^ T 50. 

b. Occasionally an onomatopoetic (^ovo/iaroTroda), imitative 
expression is used, giving a kind of echo in the sound, as 
rpi-yOd re koX rerpa^dd F 363, of the breaking of the sword 
of Menelaus ; ttoWo S' avavra Karavra ^dpavrd re B6')(^jj,id 
r rjXOov SP' 116, of the men and mules going up hill and 
down, over a rough road for wood; c'k Se X/Duo-i^k v7]o<; yS^ 
TTovroTTopoio A 439, where a vivid imagination may perhaps 
hear the measured steps of the damsel as she leaves the ship, 
with a quick rush at the close; KVfiara ira^Xd^ovra ttoXv- 
(pXoicr^oco daXdaarjt; N 798 ; airi<; eTreira TriSovBe KvXCvSero 
Xaa? dvatBij<; X 598, of the rolling back of the stone which 
Sisyphus in Hades was continually urging to the summit of 
a hill. 

c. The poet plays occasionally on the names of his heroes, 
as Upodooi; 6oo<s ■^yefiovevev B 758 (" swift by nature as well as 
by name ") ; T%7]7roKe/Mov . . . rXruiova 0vfj,ov e'^cov E 668 ff. ; 
EvTret'^et -Treidovro a 465 f. ; "E^to/j . . <f>fj^ ttov drep Xawv tto- 
\iv e^i/iev E 472 f., and e^e? S' aXo^oi/? KeBva^ xal vrjina reicva 
D, 730 (Andromache is grieving for her dead husband), where 
e^ifiev and e;j^e? seem to be selected with reference to the 
assumed etymology of "EKroap. Possibly there is a play on 
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the name of Odysseus in ov vv t 'OSuo-o-ev? . - tL vv ol roaov 
diSvaao Zev a 60 ff. ; his name is explained (with doubtless 
incorrect etymology) where his grandfather bestows it upon 
nim, oovaaafievo'; too iKavm . . Ta> o \Jov<7ev<; ovofi ecrrto eTTco- 
vv/iov T 407 ff. ; cf. oBva-avro yap avrm (Odysseus) | Zei/s re 
Kal 'HeA,f09 t 275 f., wSe IlocreiBdmv ivocri'xOmv | mSva-aT iicird- 
7X0)? 6 339 f. 

d. The trick is well known which Odysseus played on 
Polyphemus by assuming the name Ovti<;, t 366, 408; ef. 
the pun on fiij rt? and /xTjrt?, i 410, 414 : el fj,ev Srj fjL'q ri^ ere 
^td^erai . . i/iov B' iyeXaacre <f>i\op Krjp | o)? ovofi e^airdrria-ev 
ifibv Kal /irjri<} dfivficop. Another celebrated passage is con- 
cerning the ivory and horn gates of the dreams : 01 fiev [oVet- 
poi] /c eXOcocri Sta irpicnov iKe<^avTO<;, | o" p' eXetpaipovrai, . , 
01 Be Bia ^ecTTcbv Kepdcov eXdcocri dvpa^e, | ol p ervfia Kpaivovai 
T 564 ff. But it is improbable that the similarity of sound is 
intentional in e^ero (Helen) S' eV Kkia-fMS, inro Be 6pfjvv<s ttoctIv 
(for the feet) ^ev. \ avrUa S' ^ 7' eVeecro-t irodw (husband') 
epeeivev eKaara B 136 f., or XexTo (counted) S' dpiOfwv . . eireira 
Be \€kto Qay down) koI avT6<; B 451, 453. 

e. CoMPAEisoNS. A notable characteristic of Homeric 
style is the comparison. This is designed to throw into high 
relief some point in the action narrated ; it often relieves 
the monotony of the description of a battle. But the poet 
is not always satisfied to illustrate the particular point for 
which the comparison is introduced ; he often completes the 
picture by adding touches which have nothing to do with 
the narrative, and is sometimes drawn on to add a new point 
of comparison, as N 492 ff. There the Trojans are described 
as following their leader, as sheep follow their bell-wether. 
This scene is completed by adding to the original com- 
parison the thought of the joy in the shepherd's heart as 
he watches his orderly flock, and this suggests the second 
comparison : " So Aeneas rejoiced at seeing the soldiers fol- 
low hiqif" 
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f. Illustrations are furnished by all experiences of life, from 
the lightning of Zeus and the conflict of opposing winds, 
from the snow-storm and the mountain torrent, to a child 
playing with the sand on the seashore, and a little girl cling- 
ing to her mother's gown ; from lions and eagles, to a stub- 
born ass which refuses to be driven from a cornfield by chil- 
dren, and to a greedy fly ; from the evening star to women 
wrangling in the street. The lion is a special favorite, and 
appears in comparisons thirty times in the Iliad. The Iliad 
has but few illustrations drawn from the actions of men, such 
as weaving (^ 760 ff.), tanning (P 389 ff.), or the grief of a 
father for his dead son (^ 222 ff., cf. the delight of children 
at their father's recovery from wasting disease, e 394 ff.) ; 
and but one from the operations of the mind (O 80 ff.), 
where a traveler thinks of different places in rapid suc- 
cession. 

g. Homer, like Milton, could not think of an army in 
motion without thinking of its resemblance to something 
else. Just before the Catalogue of the Ships, the movements 
of the Achaean armies are described by six detailed com-^ 
parisons, B 455-483 : the brightness of their armor is coni- 
pared with the gleam of fire upon the mountains ; their noisy 
tumult, with the clamor of cranes or swans on the Asian 
plain ; in multitude, they are as the innumerable leaves and 
flowers of spring-time; they are impetuous and bold as the 
eager flies around the farm buildings; they are marshalled 
by their leaders as flocks of goats by their herds; their 
leader (Agamemnon) is like to Zeus, to Ares, to Poseidon, 
— he is preeminent among the heroes as a bull in a herd of 
cattle. 

h. The Iliad has 182 detailed comparisons, 17 briefer (as 
iraicrlv iotKore'i rjyopdcurde | vrj-Trtd'Xpi'; oh ov n fiekei TroXefiijia 
epya B 337 f.), and 28 of the briefest sort; the Odyssey has 
39 detailed comparisons, 6 briefer, and 13 very brief. The 
first book of the Iliad has only two comparisons, and those 
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of the briefest, o S' rjie vvktX eovKm A 47, rjiiT o/jli^v A 359. 
All the other books of the Iliad contain detailed compari- 
sons ; n and P have 20 each, N and O have 15 each, A has 14. 

i. In comparisons, the poet sometimes makes reference to 
customs that do not seem to have prevailed in the siege of 
Troy : to riding on horseback (O 679), to the use of a kettle 
for boiling meat ($ 362), to the use of the trumpet in war 
(S 219). This seems to imply a consciousness of change of 
customs between heroic and Homeric times. 

j. Comparisons are introduced by w? re, ca? el, w? ore, w? 
irep ktX. 

Praepositive &>? is not used in comparisons. In the briefest 
comparisons, postpositive w? is often used, generally length- 
ening the preceding syllable (§§ 12 I, 41m). 

k. The aorist indicative (the so-called Gnomic aorist) is 
often used in comparisons. The imperfect is found but 
twice (O 274, ^ 495). 

1. Asyndeton. In the Homeric period more frequently 
than in later Greek, sentences were left unconnected by 
conjunctions, i.e. asyndeton (H. 1039) was allowed more 
freely. It has been noticed above that ornamental epithets 
are not connected by /cai, and sometimes in animated dis- 
course the poet uses no conjunction between clauses or 
words, as a'TrpiaTTjv ava/iroivov A 99. 

m. Asyndeton of sentences is most frequent where the 
second sentence explains the first and is in a kind of apposi- 
tion with it, repeating the thought in a different form : aXKa 
Kai, w? iOeXo) Bofjt,€vac ttoXiv el to y afieivov • \ ^ovXofji ija) 
Xaov aoov e/ji/jievat rj airoXeadai A 116 f., w ttottoi,, rj fier^a iriv- 
Oo'i ^A.'^ailha •yalav iKavei • | ^ Kev yrjOrjcrai, YlpiafWi Tipidjiaio 
T6 7raiSe9 A 254 t, dXX' oS" dvrjp ideKei Trepl TrdvTWv e/J-fJ-evai, 
dWcov, ) irdvTWv fiev icpareeiv ideXei Trdvreaai S' dvdaaeiv 
A 287 f. In B 299, rX^re ^t'Xot koX fielvar eVl '^povov gives 
the sum of the preceding sentence, and the asyndeton marks 
the speaker's warmth of feeling. Thus the second sentence 
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may express the result of the former, as ^elve KaK(o<} dvBp&v 
To^a^eai • (therefore) ovKer diOXcov | dWcov dvrida-ei^ ■^ 27 f. 
All adversative relation is occasionally expressed by asynde- 
ton, especially with ^e fiiv in the second clause, as B 703, 
E 516, n 642. 

n. The absence of a conjunction often gives rapidity to 
the style and thus is found often where the second sentence 
begins with avrLxa or ahjra, as el S' dye firjv 'Keiprjaat . . ah^d 
Toi alfia KeXaivov ipcorjcrei irepl hovpL A 302 f., avrUa icepTO- 
jjbioKTi Aba K.povccova •jrpoa'rjvSa A 539, cf. B 442. For the 
tone of rapidity thus given to a narration, cf. Bovirrjo-ev Se 
irea-mv, dpd^rjae he T6y%e' eV aurcS • | a'Cfx^ari ol SetiovTO KOfiat 
ktX. P 50 f . 

Conjunctions are often omitted in excitement, as when 
Achilles sees the flame flickering among the ships of the 
Achaeans and calls to Patroclus opaeo Sioyevh IlaTpo/cXef? 
. . I Xevo'crco Br) irapd vqvaX irvph'; Brfioio l(or)v • \ fir] Br) vrjai 
eXmcTL . . I Bvcreo reiiy^e^ 6aa-aov 11 126 ff. 

o. Chiasmus.^ For emphasis, the poet sometimes so ar- 
ranges the words of two clauses that the extremes, as also the 
means, are correlative with or are contrasted with each other, 
as iralBd re (toX dyefixv, ^oi^a 0" leprjv eKaTOfi^r^v A 443, 
where irdlBa and eKaTo/i^rjv, <rol, and $oty8p respectively are 
contrasted. Cf. to? 'A^tX^a | rt/iijfo-j;? o\ea-y<s Be TroXea? A 
558 f., Sva-fievea-iv fiev j^apiia, Karij^eirjv Be a-ol aiirS V 51, dpv', 
erepov XevKov, ereprjv Be fiiXaivav, \ Vy re koX 'HeXta) V 103 f., 
where the black lamb was for Trj and the white for 'HeXto?, 
— ^atrtXeix; r djado'; KpaTep6<; t al'^rjriji; V 179, where the 
adjectives are brought together ; avrov t Icrxavdaa-Kov ipr/Tv- 



' The name is given from the Greek letter X, there being a crossing of 

KpaT€p6s T^ aixf^vr'fis T 179. 

It should be noticed that this chiastic arrangement is often the most simple 
and natural, as in the first example above, where <rol at once suggests the 
other person interested, 4ai)3as. 
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ovTo re Xaov O 723. Cf. Milton's " Sweet is the breath of 
morn, her rising sweet," Par. Lost IV 641, " Adam the good- 
liest man of men since born His sons, the fairest of her 
daughters Eve," Par. Lost IV 323 f. 

p. Epanalepsis. Sometimes a word (generally a proper 
name) or a clause is repeated in the same sentence at the 
beginning of a new verse, as aXS! 6 fiev AWioTra^ fiereKiade 
rrfKoff' i6vra<;, \ A.i6l,0Tra<; toI Zij(Oa, BeSaiarai kt\. a 22 f. (the 
only example in the Odyssey) ; tc3 S' iym avTlo<i etfii kuI el 
irvpi '^eT,pa<; eoiKev, \ el irvpi -^elpa^ eouKe, ixevo<; S' aWeovi, (Tih-qpw 
T 371 f. hut Twill go to meet him even if his hands are like to 
fire, if his hands are like to fire and his might is like to bright 
iron ; ov /j,ev tto)? vvv ea-nv . . \ rS oapi^efievai a re irapdivoi; 
r]ide6<i re, \ irapdevo'; rjlOeoq r oapi^erop dW'^XoHv X 126 ff. 
it is in no way possible now to chat with him as a maiden and ' 
a young man, a maiden and a young man chat together. Cf. 
Milton's Lyoidas 37 f. "But O the heavy change, now thou 
art gone. Now thou art gone and never must return." The 
name is repeated at the beginning of three successive verses 
(Ntpev? - . Nt/)6j5? . . NipeiJ?) B 671 ff. Of. also B 838, 850, 
871, Z 154, H 138, M 96, $ 86, 158, ^ 642. The name when 
repeated is attracted into the case of the following relative 
pronoun in 'Aj/Spo/^ap^ij, OvydrTjp fieyaiXriropa 'Hertajyo?! | 'He- 
riav o? evatev inro TlXaKw vXTjicra-Tj Z 395 f. Andromache 
daughter of the great. souled Uetion, Uetion who dwelt at the 
foot of woody Plaous. 

q. Similar to epanalepsis is the so-called eTmrXoKri, where 
the finite verb is repeated in a participle, as fiei^aev Se /Sow- 
7rt9 Tr6rvi.a"Hpr), ] fieohrjaaaa K erreira ec3 eyKardero koXttw H 
222 f . ; TevKpc; S' mpfirjOrj ftefiaa)<; aTTO rev^ea Sva-ai, \ "Ekt&JjO 
S' opfjLri6evro<; aKovricre Bovpl {f)aeiv(S N 182 f. Teucer rushed, 
eager to strip off his armor, but at him as he rushed. Hector 
hurled his shining spear ; "EKrcop <hp/Mi]dr} . . | Ata? 8' op/j/rjOiv 
ro^ 6pe^aro"EKTopo<; N 188 ff. 

r. Litotes (Xitott;? or /iettoo-t?), a simplicity of language, 
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or understatement of the truth, is common to all languages ; 
Milton's "unblest feet" is stronger than cursed feet. Ho- 
meric examples abound, as ovk ^ AyaiJ,ifivovi ■^vSave dv/xm A 
24 it was not pleasing to the soul of Agamemnon, i.e. it was 
hateful, etc. ; a-\}r S' e? icovXebv Sxye fiiya ^i(j}0<; ovB' aTrldrfaev \ 
fiiido) ' A6-rjvair]<i A 220 f. back into the sheath he thrust his 
great sword nor did he disobey the word of Athene, i.e. he 
obeyed ; "^Krcop S" ov n 6ea<; eiro's -^jvolrjarev B 807 ; ov KaKov 
i<TTiv I Teipofiivoi<; erdpoicriv afivvefjLev alirvv oXedpov % 128 f., 
i.e. it is a noble thing, etc. ; ov fuv a(j)avp6raT0<; /3aX A'^aiatv 

on. 

s. Periphrasis. Certain periphrases occur frequently, 
as d^ere Se Upid/ioLo ^Itjv T 105 bring the might of Priam, i.e. 
the mighty Priam; /j.ereei,^'' leprj U TiyXe/taT^oto /S 409 the 
strength of Telemachus, etc.; lla(f>kar/6va>v S" ■^yeiTo UvXai- 
fieveo<; Xdcriov Kr/p B 851 ; o>9 eirea "EiKTopo^ u)Ka '^a/j.al fievo<; 
H 418 ; ikOoav yap p eKaKosae ^irj 'HpaKXrjeiTi A 690, where the 
gender of the participle shows that ^irj 'HpaKXi^eiT} is equiva- 
lent to 'H/3a/c\ei??, which ( "-^ — ) was not suited to dactylic 

verse ; toIov yap KXeoi; iadXov dirdoiXecrav rjvio'^oio '^ 280, for 
Tolov eiiKXeia ■^vioy^^ov ktX. ; rd Teipea Trdvra . . to re a-Oevo<; 
'D,pia)vo<; % 485 f. all the constellations . . the force of Orion ; 
rj eirsi oivi]Ga<i Kpahirjv Ato? r/e Kol epya A 395. 

Sov\iov rifiap Z 463 is simply a poetic expression for slav- 
ery, ikevOepov riiJMp T 193 for freedom, oXidpiov fjfiap T 294 
for destruction, ^fiap op^aviKov X 490 for the state of orphan- 
age, voarcfiov ?ifiap a 9 for return. 

t. Zeugma. Sometimes two connected subjects or objects 
are made to depend on a verb which is appropriate to but 
one of them, as rj /u,ev eTreira | et? a\a dXro . . | Zeii<; Se kov 
■7rpb<; S&fia (^sc. e^rf) A 531 ff. she then leaped into the sea, but 
Zeus went to his own house ; fjj^^u eKdcrrov [ tTTTroi aejOcrtTroSe? 
Koi TToiKiKa rev^e eVetro T 326 f. where the high-stepping 
horses of each were standing and the bright armor was 
lying; eBova-i re irlova /xTJfXa \ dtvov t e^airov /xeXcTjBia M 
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319 f. ; KkkXcottidz' S' £? yaiav iXevcrcronev iyyii^ eovTiov, \ Kair- 
vov T avTwv re (j)doyyr]v 6(,(ov re koI aly&p i 166 f.; eaaaro o 
eKroaOev ptvov ttoXioio Xvkoio, \ Kparl S' CTrt KriZer)v Kvverjv 
K 334 f . Of. Shakespeare, Sonnet 55, 7 " Nor Mars his sword, 
nor war's quick fire shall burn | The living record of your 
memory." 

u. Hysteeon Pkoteeon. Occasionally the more impor- 
tant or obvious object or action is mentioned before another 
which should precede it in strict order of time, as a/x,a rpd<f)ev 
TjBe yevovro A 251 were bred and born with him (ef. Shake- 
speare Twelfth Night I ii " For I was bred and born | Not 
three hours' travel from this very place."), yafiiovri re yei- 
vofievcp re h 208 to him as he is married and born, eifiard r 
afKptecraaa OvcoBea koI \ovaaa-a e 264 putting about him per- 
fumed garments and bathing him, 'xXalvdv re ■x^irmvd re evvvr 
'OSutrcrei;? e 229 Odysseus put about him cloak and tunie, av- 
rov<; r dfi^alveiv dvd re rrpyfivrjo-ia \vcrai, t 178 both themselves 
to embarh and to loose the stern hawsers, oi B' dveadv re 7rv\a<! 
teal drraxrav 6'xfja<; $ 537. 

V. Later Change in Words. The student must be 
watchful to apprehend the exact Homeric meaning of words 
which are used in a slightly different sense in later Greek. 
Thus dyopr) and dydsv are used in Homer of an assembly, 
gathering, not of market and contest, 'AiSrii; is always the 
name of a person, not of a place. doiS6<;, doiSi], are used 
for the Attic Trotiyr*;?, vfivo^, — eVo? is used for \0709 (only 
O 393, a 56) ; Oea/io^ for voiioi, Kocr/j,eQ) for rdcraco. Seiv6<! 
means terrible, not skillful. Seiirvov is the principal meal of 
the day, whenever it is taken, eyxof means spear, never 
sword. ripoKi is used of all the warriors; it does not mean 
a hero in the English sense. 6v(o is used not of sacrifices in 
general, but of the burning of the drrapxal (" first fruits ") 
or OvrfKai to the gods. dav/j.d^co often means only watch in- 
tently. /cplvQ} is select, discriminate, rather than judge, voem 
often has the sense of alcrddvofiai (which is not Homeric), 
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•perceive, ovofiai is not blame in a general way, but think 
not enough, insufficient, ovrdi^co is wound with a weapon held 
in the hand, not with a missile. Trefnreo is escort, attend, as 
well as send ; of. irofiirrj convoy, ttoimtto'^ a guide, and TrofiTrr], 
in Attic, procession. 7roXe/xos is often battle rather than war. 
■Trpijaraa) is carry through rather than do as in Attic. a-)(eS6v 
is near, of place, not almost, aa/xa is used only of a dead 
body, Bi/j.a<; being used of the living form, and avT6<i and 
irepl %/3ot taking some of the Attic uses of crw/ta. rd'^a 
always means quickly, never perhaps as in later Greek. 
TiOrj/Mi is often used like irooeeo make. <f>6^o'i is not fright 
but flight ; <j}o^eofiai, is not fear but flee ; (j)v^a is flight with 
the added notion of fear or shame. (f)pd^co is point out, not 
say. ft)9 does not mean since. 

w. The accent of some words is not the same as in Attic, 
as ffie P 179 for the Attic I8e ; in Zero? (Attic tcro?) and (jidpo'i 
(Attic (j)dpo<;'), this results from the difference in quantity 
(§ 41 f y). The ancient grammarians call eroiiJ.o';, ipfj/j.o';, 
o/ioto9, yeXotc; opyvia the Homeric and older forms for eroi- 
/U.0?, ep7]/j.og, ktX., and opyvtd. Of. fivpia countless number, for 
the Attic fivpia ten thousand. 

X. alOrjp is feminine in Homer, as H 365 ; masculine in 
Attic. Ki(ov is sometimes feminine, as a 127 ; sometimes 
masculine, as 6 66. "lXio<; is feminine in Homer (except per- 
haps O 71), but neuter ("IXtoi') in prose. 

y. The absence from the Homeric vocabulary of aladdvo- 
jMai, Xoyo^, TTooriTTji;, rdaam, vfji,vo<; has been noted above. To 
this list may be added dvZpdiroha (only H 475), dpTo<; (onl}^ 
p 343, o- 120, elsewhere o-tro? is used instead), ^dp^apo<; (but 
^ap^ap6(f>covo<; B 867), 866 (only I 837), Sov\o<; (but BovXtj 
r 409, S 12, SovXocruvrj ^ 423, hovXiov rjfiap thrice, Bo6'\ei,ov 
(o 252), i-n-o'^eipcS, eairipa (but ecnrepo'; and ecnrepiof^, ^rfTW, 
Kvvr)yeTr]<i (only i 120, elsewhere drjprjrrjp'), p,epo<; (^p^olpa takes 
its place), fiera^v (only A 156, elsewhere fiecrariyv<;'), filaer/ia, 
fuaeco (only P 272), Trevlrj (only 1 157, irevixpof y 348), Troyaei^- 
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otJiai,, ao(j)6v, o-o^Lt} (only O 412), a-irelpm (but cnrepfia once, 
6 490), Td^i.<;. 



HOMERIC SYNTAX. 

§ 3. a. In syntax as in forms, where the Homeric dialect 
differs from the Attic, it may be presumed that the Homeric 
usage is the earlier. The language was less rigid ; custom 
had not yet established certain constructions as normal. 
There was greater freedom in the use of the modes and the 
cases, of prepositions and conjunctions. 

b. It is impossible to bring the Homeric uses of the modes 
under the categories and rules that prevailed in the Attic 
period. Intermediate in force between the simple future and 
the potential optative with av were 

(1) the subjunctive as a less vivid future, as oii yap ttoj 
Tot'oi/? iSov dvipa^ ovSe iBwfiai A 262 I never yet saw such men 
nor shall I see them; 

(2) the subjunctive with Kev or av, as a potential mode, 
as et 8e ks firj Bcoacriv eym Be Kev avro^ eXco/Mat A 137 but if 
they shall not give it, I myself will then take, etc.; t&v Kev tk 
roB' e'xjicrtv eVet 0dv6 Bla 'OSi/o-o-ei!? a 396 of these some one 
may have this honor since divine Odysseus perished; ovk dv 
roi )(^pala/jLr) Kl6api<; V 54 the cithara would not in that case 
avail thee ; 

(3) the potential optative without dv, as pela Oeo's y eOe- 
Xcov Kal Trfkodev dvBpa aracoarai y 231 easily could a god if he 
wished bring a man home in safety even from a distant land. 

Examples of the future indicative with dv are rare and 
the correctness of the text is doubted. Thus Kev /jLeXrja-ei, 
P 515 may have been an error of the scribe for Kev /leXija-rj in 
transferring from the old alphabet (§ 4 i). 
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c. a. Homer prefers el with the subjunctive to et ksv {a'i 
Kev) or et av with the subjunctive, et av is not used in gen- 
eral conditions. 

(8. et Kev is rarely used with the optative (29 ^times in all) ; 
never in the expression of a wish, et av is used with the 
optative but once, et irep av avral | fiovaai deiBotev B 597 f. 

7. et with the optative to express indefinite frequency of 
past action, is found but once, dW' et rt? /Me Kal aWo's evl 
/jieydpoiaiv ivlirrot fl 768 but if (whenever^ even another in 
the palace upbraided me. 

S. The optative in indirect discourse is used for the in- 
dicative in direct discourse only in questions, except elirelv, 
a)5 eXOoL Kal "kovt e? irarplSa yaiav (o 237. 

€. In six passages the optative with Kev is used in the 
apodosis, where Homeric and Attic usage alike lead us to 
expect dv with a past tense of the indicative, as KaC vv Kev 
evu airoKoiro ava§ avopav Ati'eta?, | et /Mrj ap o^v vorjcre ilio<; 
OvyaTijp 'A(j)poSiT7) E 311 f. " Aeneas would have perished 
if Aphrodite had not perceived," etc. 

f. Kev is used four times as frequently as dv. dv is more 
common in negative than in affirmative sentences. 

d. The cases retained more of their original force than in 
Attic and had less need of a preposition to make the con- 
struction distinct (it was once thought that the poet omitted 
the preposition for the convenience of his verse), as the abla- 
tival genitive in Tjowct? dfivve vewv O 731 he was warding 
off the Trojans from the ships, epKo<; ^ K-^aiotaiv ireKerai iroKe- 
p.01,0 KaKoio A 284 is a bulwark for the Achaeans from (to 
keep off) evil war, «ap,7ra\t/ift)9 dveBv TroXt^? dXo<; rjvr ofii'^r] 
A 859 swiftly she rose as a mist out of the hoary sea. The 
dative of place is often found without a preposition, as rof 
mfioicriv e%o)f A 45 having his how upon his shoulder. 

The prepositions still retained much of their adverbial 
nature, and had not become fixedly attached to the verbs 
which they modified (§ 37). It was once thought that the 
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occasional separation of verb and preposition was a poetib 
license, and (considered as a surgical operation) it was called 
tmesis. 

e. In the Homeric period certain constructions were only- 
beginning to appear definitely in use, as the accusative' with 
the infinitive and the genitive absolute. The infinitive was 
assuming more and more the character of an indeclinable 
noun, but is not found with the article, mare with the in- 
finitive of result is found but twice, and these passages are 
thought to be corrupt ; this construction is found but four 
times in Pindar's odes. 

f. a. The genitive absolute is more frequent with the 
present participle (52 examples, 28 in Iliad and 24 in Odys- 
sey, — not quite half being temporal) than with the aorist 
participle (21 examples, 17 in Iliad and 4 in Odyssey, — 
only 7 being strictly temporal). The genitive absolute with 
omitted subject is particularly rare, and is denied by most 
scholars ; but an approach to it is made in expressions like 
TrfKefia'^O's K iv /J,ev KpaBty fieya irevOot; ae^ev \ p\,r}fi,evov 
p 489 f., where the participle agrees with 'OSuo-^o? to be sup- 
plied, as genitive of cause. The participle sometimes seems 
to be used with omitted subject when it really agrees with 
the genitive implied in a preceding dative (^. 7 below). 

/3. It is often impossible to say categorically whether the 
genitive is in the absolute construction or rather depends on 
some other word, as viro he 'VpSie<; Ke^dhopro \ dvBpo<s clkovtict- 
aavTcn A 497 f., where the position of the genitive at the be- 
ginning of the verse gives it greater independence, but it was 
probably influenced by the verb: the Trojans drew back from 
the man as he hurled his Javelin ; cf. exXay^av B' ap' olcttoI 
eV &ficoi> 'xaop.evoio | avrov Kivr}devTO<; A 46 f. 

7. Sometimes a preposition is used where the genitive 
absolute would be used in Attic prose, as dp^cj)! Be vfjei \ a-p,ep- 
BaXeov K0vu/3r)aav dvadvrcov inr 'Ay^ai&v B 333 f. 

g. a. The dative of interest is often used with the verb 
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where the English idiom prefers a possessive genitive with a 
noun, as Seivoi Se ol oa-a-e (pdavdev A 200 terribly did her (lit. 
for her the) eyes gleam ; 6ea Be ol enXvev apr)<i h 767 the god- 
dess heard her prayer (lit. for her the prayer) ; or is used 
instead of an ablatival genitive with a preposition, as Aavaoi- 
(Tiv aeiKea \oiybv airmaei A 97 will ward off ignominious de- 
struction from (lit. for) the Banal ; or instead of a genitive 
with verbs of ruling and leading, as Travrecrai B' avdaaeiv 
A 288 to reign over (lit. he the king for) all ; (Zev?) o?. Trao-t 
dvrjTolcn Ka\ ddavdroicriv dvacraei M 242 ; or instead of the 
dative with a preposition, as roto-t S' dvea-rrj A 68 for them 
rose (not to be taken as a local dative, among them), while, 
in ev 'AfyyeioKTiv dvaa-Ta^ T 175 the poet presents the same 
general idea from another point of view. 

/?. This dative of interest is used even of things, as xeXa-d- 
crrjcn Se vrjval KadeiKofiev Icrria irdvra i 149 when the ships 
were beached (lit. for the ships when they were beached) we 
lowered all the sails. 

y. This dative was felt to be equivalent to the genitive, 
and is often followed by a participle or adjective in the geni- 
tive, as rj/MV S' aSre KareKXdcrdr] <^i\,ov rjTop | Beoadvrtov (pdoy- 
lyov re ^apvv avrov re ireXoypov t 256 f. our dear hearts sank 
within us, as fear came upon us, etc., where BeicrdvTwv agrees 
with the rj/jL(av implied in r/fuv. 

h. a. The dative is used with avv or dfia, corresponding 
to fierd with the genitive in Attic prose ; in this sense even 
fierd is occasionally used with the dative (almost always 
plural), as iireTovTO jiera •rrvoiri'; dvefioio /3 148 they flew (i.e. 
kept pace) with the blasts of the wind ; cf. dfia irvoiifj^ dfifioto 
a 98, the simple dative of association TrereTo irvoiy's dvi/jioio 
M 207. 

yS. eVt is used with the dative in the same sense of hostility 
as with the accusative in Attic, as mpaev iir 'Apyeiotcn M 293 
roused him against the Argives ; cf. eireq-dai iirl ^acriX^a Xen. 
An. I 4. 14, 
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7. uTTo is used with the dative in almost the same sense 
as with the genitive in Attic, as e'Sa/xi; virb %ejOO't 7roSo)«6o? 
AlaKiSao B 860 he was slain by the hands of the swift-footed 
Aeacides, with perhaps more of the original local force of the 
preposition. 

i. Some constructions were used more freely and con- 
stantly than in later Greek. Certain of these were always 
looked upon as poetic, as deijj TreBioto Z 507 shall run over 
the plain; e-TreTovro Koviovre^ ireBloio 122 flew hastening (^cov- 
ered with dusf) over the plain (genitive of the place to which 
the action belongs, H. 760; G. 179, 2); Trvpcx; Oepem p 23 
warm at the fire; /j,vr]crTfjpa<; d^tKeTo a 332 she came to the 
suitors. 

j. A neuter noun in the plural is the subject of a plural 
verb more frequently than in Attic. The imperfect is more 
freely used in narrative, to describe an action as in progress. 
The historical present is not used, ea-rl is not always a 
mere copula, and is occasionally modified by an adverb as 
a true verb of existence, of. eVet vv toi alcra fLivvv&d irep, ov 
Th fjidXa hrjv A 416 since thy appointed time of life is brief, etc., 
with fiivvvOa \ rjfjLiwv 'iacrerai ^Bo'; A 317 f. brief shall be the 
good from us, and fjulvwda Be 01 yeved^ opfirj A 466 but brief 
was his onset. 

k. -x^pri is still a noun, construed like %joeta), xpew with a 
genitive of the thing needed and occasionally an accusative 
of the person (the accusative of limit of motion with some 
verb like iKaverai or yiyverai supplied in thought) ; cf. reo 
ere '^pj] B 463 of what hast thou need, with rtW ■)(peioD toctov 
iKei /3 28 and eytte Be %j06a) jLyveTai. avTi)'; B 634. 

•X^prjvai, ■^pecov, i'xprjv, XPV^ '^'^^- ^^® ^o* Homeric ; Bel is 
found only I 337. While verbals in -ro<; ar« more freely em- 
ployed than in Attic, verbals in -reo? are not used. 

1. a. Particles. The beginner in reading Homer is per- 
plexed by a large number of particles that are often difficult 
to render by English words. Their force can often be best 
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given by the order of the words in the translation or by the 
tone of voice in reading ; to translate pd as was natural (or 
even i/ou see) or ye at least, often throws upon the particle 
very disproportionate emphasis. The student can most easily 
and clearly appreciate the force of a particle by comparing a 
number of examples which have become familiar to him ; he 
will then see the importance of these particles to the char- 
acter and tone of a speech or of the narrative. 

p. It is to be noted that in Homer St; may stand at the be- 
ginning of a clause, re is used far more freely than in Attic 
prose ; a single re often being used to connect single notions, 
as Kvve<Tcnv \ olavoia-i re A 4 f . The poet does not use ovkovv, 
KatToi, Tolvvv, hrjra, hfjOev, eira (but eVetra), or the causal 
are. w?, Bij, and yi are less frequent than in Attic. 

.7. 07rft)9 is rare as a final particle, occurring only about a 
dozen times ; o^pa is the usual particle to introduce a final 
clause. 

m. a. Intekeogative Pakticles. The general interrog- 
ative particle in Homer is ^, but in a double question (where 
the Attic Greek uses irorepov . . ff) rj ox rji stands in the first 
member, rj or fje in the second, as tovt ar^opeua-ov . . | ^e viov 
fiediireit;, rj kuI TraTpwio<; ecr(ri | ^eti'o? a 174 ff. tell me this . . 
whether thou art come for the first time or whether thou hast 
been a guest of my father ; of. A 190 ff., T 239 f. Where the 
questions are less closely connected, ^ may introduce each, 
as & ^eivoi, TM/6? eVre ; iroOev TrXet^' vr^pa KekevOa ; \ r) Tt Kara 
Trpfi^iv ; Tj fiaffriBlco'; aXaXrjcrde | old re \T]ia-T'rjp€<; <y 71 ff. 
Strangers, who are ye? Whence sail ye the watery ways? 
Sail ye on trade ? Or are ye wandering idly like pirates? 

p. When ?i introduces a single question, it is rarely used 
as in Attic, as a mere interrogation point; it regularly im- 
plies emotion of some kind. This f) BiaTroprjriKO'i (of inter- 
rogation) is still closely allied with the ^ ^e^at,o)ri,K6<; (of 
asseveration), but the fj BiaTropTjTiKO'i must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the rj Bia^evKTtK6(; (^disjunctive'). 
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y. The interrogative apa is not Homeric. 

n. Parataxis. The Homeric language is far less distinct 
than the Latin or the English in the expression of logical 
relations, and gives less prominence to the logical forms of 
syntax ; but it is seldom difficult to appreciate the ancient 
idiom if an attempt is made to find the Homeric point of 
view. 

The Homeric poems contain many survivals of the simplest 
form of sentences. In the earliest stage of the Greek lan- 
guage clauses were not combined with each other as second- 
ary and principal ; they were simply added one to the other. 
To use the technical terms, coordination or parataxis (Trapd- 
raf^t?) was the rule, — not subordination or hypotaxis (yiro- 
raft?). Hypotaxis was not possible until the language had 
relative pronouns or subordinate conjunctions to serve ^s 
joints to connect the clauses; but originally the relatives 
were demonstratives, and relative sentences have been called 
parenthetic demonstrative sentences. Thus he was used in 
the apodosis of relative and conditional sentences ; this was 
especially frequent when the relative or conditional clause 
preceded, as el Si kb fir} Bmcoa-iv, eym Si kbv awro? eXctf^tiat A 
137 hut if they shall not give it, (buf) I myself shall then take, 
etc. ; elo<; 6 ravd' mpfiaive . . rfKOe S' 'Adijvri A 193 f. while he 
was pondering this . . (hut^ Athena came; oirj irep (pvWwv 
yever], toItj Be Kal avhp&v Z 146 as is the race of leaves, (huf) 
such is also the race of men. So avrdp and dWd are used 
with stronger emphasis than Bi, as el Be crii Kuprepo^ ea-a-i, dea 
Be ae yeivaro fJbrjTT^p | aXX' oBe (f>ipTep6<; iariv iireX ifKeovecrcriv 
dvdcTcret A 280 f. but if thou art mighty and a goddess is thy 
mother, but, etc., where the apodosis is really contrasted with 
the protasis, cf. A 81 quoted in the next paragraph. 

o. Compare with the foregoing the use of kui in the con- 
clusion of relative sentences, to mark the connection of the 
clauses, as dXX' ore rirpaTov fiXOev eVo? . , | koX Tore Bij ri<; 
eenre fi 107 f. but when the fourth year came (and) then some 
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one told etc. ; ^fio<; B' r/piyeveta <pdvr} poSoBciKTvXoi; 'Hrij?, | Kal 
TOT iyav dr/optjv de/J,6vo'; ktX. 1 170 f. but when Dawn appeared 
. . (and') then I called together etc. Thus also re was freely 
used in subordinate clauses, as o? Ke 6eol<i iirnrelOyrai fiaXa t 
€kXvov avTov A 218 ivhoever obeys the gods, (and) himself the 
gods readily hear; and re — re is found in both protasis and 
apodosis, marking their correlation, as el irep yap re ')(o\ov . . 
KaTaTreylrj], | dWa re Kal fieToinaOev eyei kotov A 81 f. for 
even if he should restrain his wrath, but even hereafter etc. 

p. The first part of a paratactic sentence may introduce the 
cause or reason for what follows, as in Andromache's words 
to Hector, "Ektop arap av jmoI eaai nrarr^p Kal irorvia fiijrijp, | 
^Se KacrLyvrjTO'i, aii Be fioi 6aKepo<; 'irapaKoiTr)<; • | dW' aye vvv 
eKeaipe Kal avrov filfiv eirl irvpym Z 429 ff. But thou. Hector, 
art my father etc., which implies "Hector, since thou art 
my all." 

q. Correlative Constructions. The Greek language 
was always fond of a parallel or antithetic construction, a 
contrast, a balance, where the English subordinates one 
thought to the other ; but the adversative relation, where 
the English idiom would use a subordinate clause introduced 
by for, although, when, while, or since, is more frequent in 
these poems than in later Greek, as 09 oi ■7rXT]crlov l^e fjuaXtaTa 
Be jjitv (fnXeecTKev rj 171 who sat near him for (lit. but) he was 
his favorite ; aKKa trideaS' • d/M(j)(o Be vecoTepco ecrrov e/ielo A 
259 ; peld t dpiyvcoTtj TreXerat, KaXal Be re Tracrai f 108 she is 
easily recognized although (lit. but) all are beautiful ; 'Hw? Be 
KpoKOTreTrXoi; eKtBvaro irdcrav eir alav \ at B' eh darv eXcov 
fl 695 f. Dawn was spreading her rays over the whole earth 
when (lit. but) these drove into the city ; (cf. Bvaero t rjiXiO'; 
Kal Tol kXvtov dXcro^ lkovto ^ 321 the sun set and these came 
etc., for as the sun set etc., a construction which is not rare 
in English or in later Greek, as Kal riB-q re rjv irepl TrXij- 
Oovaav a/yopav Kal ep^ovrai, irapd /SacrtXeoj? Kal Ti,acTa(pepvov'i 
KrjpvKeii Xen. An, II i. 7 "when it was about the time . . 
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heralds come " etc.) ; (f)v\Xa to, fj,€v r dve/j.o'; x'^'f^"'^'''^ X"'' 
dXXa Se 6' vXrj \ rrfKedoma-a jtvei, eapo<; K iwk'yi'yveTai, mprj 
Z 147 f . . . when the season of Spring comes on ; t) ovy^ aXts 
<B9 TO irdpoidev eKslpere ttoWo, koL ia-ffka \ /crtjfiar ifia, fivr]- 
a-Trjpe-;, eym S" en vriTno<i fja /S 312 f., where the last clause is 
equivalent to e/iov en vrjiriov 6vto<;, — ^fiev Brj ttot ifiev wdpoi; 
eKXve'i ev^afievoto . . ^8' eVt Koi vvv jjloi toS' iTriKprjrjvov ieXScop 
A 453 ff. as thou didst hear my former prayer so now also 
fulfil this my desire; Kpeiaacov fiep Zev? . . Kpeiaatov aire Ato? 
yeverj ktX. <I> 190 f. as Zeus is mightier than the rivers, so is 
the race of Zeus etc. 

T. avrdp also is used where a causal particle would be used 
in English, as oSvvycn Tr€Trapfj,€vo<; • avrap oia-ro<; | eu/ura evl 
aTij3apm rjXijXaTo E 399 f. thrilled with pains since the arrow 
was fixed in his stout shoulder. 

In these contrasted clauses, av, avre, avrdp, drdp, dXKa, as 
well as he, may be used in correlation with fjukv. 

s. A copulative conjunction is sometimes used where the 
English uses a disjunctive or, as rpnrX^ TeTpairXij re A 128 
threefold or (and') fourfold, in which prominence is given to 
the second member, as in BeKdKi,<; re kuI elKO(rdKi<; I 379 ; ef. 
eva Kol hvo B 346, x^t^d re koI irpmi^d B 303, rpi-yOd re xal 
rerpay^^dd T 363, Trevrderei; ye koI e^dere^ y 115, Tpl<; jidKape!; 
Kol TerpuKi^ e 306 ( terque quaterque leati, Verg. Aen. I 94). 
Of. ev re koL %et/3oi' Thuc. II 35 better or worse, his terque 
Hor. A. P. 440, rarus duabus tribusque eivitatibus conventus 
Tac. Agric. 12. 

t. The Homeric poet sometimes puts into an independent 
clause the incidental thought which in later Greek would be 
expressed regularly by a participle, as Xaol K ■^pija-avro deoK 
ISe %eZ/3as dvea')(ov T 318 the 'people prayed to the gods with 
uplifted hands (lit. and lifted their hands) for ■veipa<i dva- 
axovTet;, cf. fieydX' evxero, x^^P"-'i dvatr^'^v A 450 ; (Zeu? p^p- 
p-ripi^e ft)? 'AxtXija) Tip^rjo-rj, oXecrrj Be TroXea? eVt vr/va-lv 'Axai&v 
B 4 was pondering how he might honor Achilles by destroying 
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(lit. and destroy') etc. ; ^fj p Xfjuev et? wyoprfv, iraXdfiri S' e')(e 
j(aKKeov erf^o<s ^ 10 for jSJj e')(a)v ktK., ef. fjXOe ipepajv, e^^oiv 
A 12 f. ; dW' cuceovaa kolBijito, ifiw B' eiriireiOeo jjlvOw A 565 
for 6/ic3 ireiOofievrj fivOrp, — rovhe \i<TcrovTo yepovre^ | AItcoXmv 
Tre/iirov Se OeSiv iepf}a<i I 575 " they sent the priests of the gods 
to supplicate him " ; oi/S' eXad' Aiavra . . \ Zei5?, ore 8rj Tpco- 
e(T(Ti SiSov erepaXKea viKrjv P 626 f. for ovS' ekaOe BiBoii^ ktX. 
See § 1 e. 

u. This use is sometimes striking in comparisons, as oJ? re 
(7<}>r]Ke<; . . oIkLu ironfjaavrai 6BS eiri iratTraXoecrcrrj, | ovB' airo- 
Xeirrova-iv . . aXKa iJi,evovre<; . . afivvovrai irepl rixvccv M 167 ff. 
as wasps build their houses near a rooky road, nor do they 
abandon them, but remain and defend their children, where 
the point of comparison lies not at all in oiKia Troiija-avrai, 
ktX. but wholly in the ovS" airoXeiirovuiv Kr\. See § 2 e. 

V. Conversely, the participle, as in later Greek, often con- 
tains the principal idea, as /Mvpo/Mevoicn Be roicri i^avr} poBoBd- 
KrvXo<: 'Hm? "^ 109 " they wept until Dawn appeared " ; roiai 
Be repTOfievoiai /jLe\a<; eVt earrepo^ rfKOev a 423 ; o^pa Xei^^avre 
Kioirrjv fi 285 ; Karevevaev \ ^\Xlov eKirepaavr evrel'^eov drro- 
veea-dai B 113 promised that I should sack llios and return ; 
but in the very next verse is the English idiom, vvv Be kuktjv 
wjrdrrjv ^ovXevaaro, kul fie KeXevet | BvaxXea "Ajoyo? CKeadai 
B 114 f. planned an evil deceit and bids me go etc., for d'Trd- 
rrjv j3ovXeva-a^. The two constructions are interchanged in 
irv^rfcre ^aXmv O 581 and rvxv°'a<s ^e^-ijKei A 106 ff. 



THE HOMERIC DIALECT. 

§ 4. a. The dialect of the Homeric poems is in one sense 
artificial: it was spoken at no place and at no time. But it 
is not a mosaic composed of words and forms chosen capri- 
ciously from the different Greek dialects ; it is a product of 
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natural growth. It was developed under the influence of 
the dactylic hexameter by successive generations of bards 
who preserved obsolete or obsolescent words, phrases, and 
forms which were suited to their verse, and who adopted also 
from the common speech of their own times what was avail- 
able for their use. Thus older and newer forms subsisted 
side by side, just as the English poet can choose between 
loveth and loves, loved and lov'd, aye and ever. The poets 
unconsciously excluded all that was not adapted to dactylic 
verse, but they did no violence to their language ; they did 
not wantonly change quantities or introduce new termina- 
tions. " The dialect did not spring from a formless linguistic 
dough kneaded in the trough of the verse." 

b. This conservation of old forms together with the intro- 
duction of new forms was very convenient for the verse; 
e.g. for the infinitive of the verb he. Homer could use e/i/ie- 
vai, as dactyl, _ w v^ ; efievao as anapaest, w w _ ; efifiev as 

trochee, _ w ; e/j-ev as pyrrhic, w w ; ehai as spondee, 

Naturally, the choice being offered, metrical convenience de- 
termined which of these forms should be used. Metrical 
convenience often or generally decided between the use of 
^A'^aioi or 'Apyeioi. 

c. The same is true in the case of synonyms and stock epi- 
thets or phrases ; Homer uses Bio<; as a disyllable, 0eio<; (better 
written Get.o<i) where he wishes a trisyllable, as Sto? 'OSno-crev?, 
but 'OSfcro-'^o? OetoLo at the close of a verse. The most fre- 
quently recurring epithets of Odysseus are ■n-o\vTKa<;, irokv- 
/x7;Tt9, TToXvfjiri'yavo';, Ta\aal(f>po}v, ■rroi^KiXofji.ijTr]^, — all of dif- 
ferent metrical value, dva^ avhpmv ' Ayajxifivayv is used after 
the feminine caesura (§ 40/) of the third foot, but evpii Kpeiwv 
^ Ayafi6fiv<ov, 'Ajaftenvovc; ^ArpeiSao, or ' Ayafj,efivova Troifieva 
\acov after the masculine caesura of the same foot. IlTjXrjidBea) 
'' A'x_i\rjo<; is used after the penthemimeral caesura (§ 40 e), tto- 
Sa? (u/cvs 'A-\(^LXKev<; after the hephthemimeral caesura (§ 40^), 
but TToSapK-iTi 8(0? 'A^iWey'?, TroSoi/ceo? AtaiciSao or d/iv/MOVO'; 
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AlaKiSao, TToSdpKei IlTjXetcovi, irohdiKea Tir^Xeicava, a/MVfiova Utj- 
Xeimva, or 'Aj^iWrja TTToXiiropOov, after the feminine caesura 
of the third foot, with Sto? 'A-^iXXev<i as a tag when the verse 
is filled up to the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 A). Of. the epithets 
of Apollo, eKOToco A 385 w w — w, EKfj^oXov A 14 w _ w w, 

6Kdepyo<; A 479 w w w, eKarrj^oXov A 370 w w w wj eKarrj- 

ySeXerao A 75 ww_ww_w. See § 1 §'• 

d. The convenience of the verse decided whether the poet 
should say &)? ^dro (before a consonant) or &? 6<j)ar' (before 
a vowel), eratpo? or erapo<; (§ 5 K), 7rdvvv^o<; or '!ravvv')(^co<;, 
/xopifiot; or /M6pcnfio<;, Keivo<; or eKelvo';. ala is used as well as 
yaia, but only at the close of the verse, where other old forms 
are preserved, as diro TraT/otSo? air)^ a 75; of. e? irarplha <yalav 
B 174 ; while 7J7 is used half a dozen times, as V 104. In 
this way the Homeric poems doubtless had considerable in- 
fluence on the language, assisting in the preservation of old 
words and forms and in the establishment in use of new 
words and forms which were metrically convenient. 

e. The dialect is essentially Ionic and seems to have origi- 
nated among the lonians of Asia Minor, influenced possibly 
by the speech and certainly far more by the old poems of 
their Aeolian neighbors. The oldest form of Greek Epic 
songs seems to have been Aeolic, but the lonians brought 
Epic poetry to perfection. Even the Pythian priestess de- 
livered the oracles of Apollo in Epic verse and Ionic dialect, 
and the Dorian Spartans sang about their camp-fires the 
Ionian songs of Tyrtaeus. Homer, however, does not have 
certain marked Ionic peculiarities, as /ceo?, /core for ttw?, Trore. 

f. A considerable number of Aeolisms is found in the 
poems, especially in certain phrases and in certain feet of 
the verse, as aXXvSt? dXXo<;, viraiOa. This traditional Aeolic 
influence appears still more marked in the survival of the 
digamma (§ 14) which in the Homeric age was nearly or 
quite obsolete in the ordinary Ionic dialect ; no trace of it 
appears in the poems of Archilochus of Paros in the seventh 
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century B.C. Aeolic forms are found in the Homeric poems 
even where the metre does not require them, as 6ij>iWeiev 
/3 334 for o^eiXeiev, epe^evvn E 659 {ipe^ea-vo';'), dpyevvpai 
r 141 (^apyecr-vo'i'), jyrjpa-lv A 268 for Brjpa-ip, (pXiyjreTai p 221 
for 6xi'\\reTai. The general formulaic character of these Aeo- 
lisms indicates that they were borrowed from earlier poems 
rather than from the Aeolians of the Homeric age. Aeolic 
form or coloring is found also in some proper names, as ©epai- 
T979 (found also in a Thessalian inscription of 214 B.C.), from 
6epa-o<; the Aeolic form of 6dpao<; insolence, daring, @epai\o- 
^o^, 'AXtOipa-r]';, ISiavcnKaa (Ionic vqv^}, and perhaps ffed godr 
dess (Ionic 97 ^eo?). Another Aeolic peculiarity is the use 
of the smooth breathing as in ^So? pleasure (cf. rj^vsi), da/ie- 
vo<; glad (ef. dvSdvco, ea^ov) ; see § 12 m. 

g. Some forms seem to be borrowed from other dialects ; 
but it must be remembered that when the poems were com- 
posed, there was less difference between the dialects than at 
the earliest period when we have monumental evidence con- 
cerning them. Thus the forms liriroTa, /irjrlera kt\. (§ 16 6) 
seem to be ancient rather than specifically Aeolic; that they 
were not introduced simply metri causa is shown by the use 
of vecfyeXrjryepera Zev<; A 511 where vetftekrjyeperr)'; is metrically 
admissible. 

h. Some anomalies of form (as of verse) are as yet unex- 
plained, but it may be assumed that all which remain either 
(1) were justified by the usage of the people and might be 
explained by more complete knowledge of the history of the 
language, or (2) followed the analogy of what was in use, or 
(3) are errors which have found their way into the text dur- 
ing the course of transmission to the present time. As the 
poems were handed down among the Greeks at first orally, 
and afterwards still uncritically for centuries, errors unavoid- 
ably crept in and there was a gradual assimilation of what 
was obsolete to later and more familiar forms, when the older 
forms were unprotected by the metre. eijvSave 7 143 is prob- 
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ably an ancient assimilation to Attic usage for idvhave (efdv 
Bave, §§ 14, 26 i). 

i. Doubtless also mistakes were committed in the process 
of transferring the poems to the later alphabet (in official 
use at Athens from the archonship of Euclides, 403 B.C.) 
from the earlier alphabet in which E was used for e, i?, and 
the spurious diphthong ei (which arises from compensative 
lengthening or contraction, Hadley 14 b), and O was used 
for o, CO, and the spurious diphthong ov. Thus *OOS of the 
old alphabet could be interpreted as ^6o<; (the form interme- 
diate between the earlier <^ao? and the Attic ^w?, as irocra-t 
is intermediate between TroS-o-t and 7ro<rt) or ^ow?, but the 
latter form seemed more natural to those who said ^oj?, and 
it was introduced into the text, as B 49. EOS might be 970? 
(or e?o?) or ew?, but the latter as the familiar form is found 
in the Mss., even A 193, where the metre demands the earlier 
form ; and etws is found where the rational form ■^o? (or elo<;') 
could stand. EEN might be riev, fir^v, eev, er)v. The last 
form was thought to be " by SieKraa-i'; " for ^v (as etjv, the 
possessive pronoun, for rjv^, and seems to have been often 
substituted wrongly for eev (§ 34 ^). Since a-iriov^ was the 
Attic genitive of o-tt^o?, tr-jrelov^ seemed more natural than 
cTTretb? (or o-Treeo?), as viro aireLov; • irepX ktK. i 141 (see 
§ 18 w). e/309 S 315 is protected by the metre, and is sus- 
tained by the oblique cases epip and epov (§ 18 e), but the 
Attic epaxi has supplanted it in T 442, S 294, where a con- 
sonant follows. 

VOWELS AND VOWEL CHANGES. 

§ 6. a. 17 is regularly used for a, as wyoprj, o/ioir] ; except 
in ded goddess, Xaoii people, and some proper names (as 
Alvelaq, 'Nava-iKda, § 4 /). Occasionally, as B 370, /^dv is 
found instead of the less frequent /iTfv (the strong form of 
/lev). aXro A 532 (from dXKo/Mai) is another instance of d, 
unless it is to be written oXto. 
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b. Sometimes, especially in abstract nouns, 17 represents 
Attic o, as einrXoirjv I 362, aXtj^eiTjv t) 297. 

c. The final d of the stem is retained in the genitive end- 
ings -do and -dav of the 1st declension, as 'ArpeiSao A 203. 

d. do is often changed to eco by transfer of quantity: 
'ArpeCSao, 'ArpeiSeeo. Of. /3a<Ti\i]OV with Attic ySao-tXeo)?. 
But the frequent Xdo^i never has the Attic form Xe&j?. 

e. Compensative lengthening is sometimes found where 
it is not in Attic, as ^elvo<i C^evfo<;^, elveKa (Lesbian ewe- 
«a), Kovpi) {jcopfa), /u.oOi'09, ovpo^ {ppfo<i), Bovpo<;. It is 
omitted in ^okerat A 319 (^^ovXerac, Aeolic ^oWerai, ef. ^eX- 
Ttov) ; and in three compounds of ttou? (ttoS-), as aeXXoTro? 
©409. 

A vowel seems to have been borrowed from the following 
syllable in %et/3, x^'^P°'> from a stem %e/>t-, and in TrovXvi; 
(Attic TToXi^?, § 20/). 

f. Diphthongs occasionally preserve i where it is lost in 
Attic before a vowel : alei, aleT6<;, ireXeieTo (§ 29 1), olvo^a- 
peicov, oXoirj, irvoir), yjpvaeio^. Of. aKOVq with Attic aKorj. 

g. But i is lost before a vowel in o^Kea (^toKela) 'I/)t? B 786, 
Alveas N 541 (AtVet'a?, cf. Kpeimv with the proper names Kpetav 
and Kpeovtra) , in -00 for -quo as genitive-ending of the 2d 
declension (§ 17 c) and in e/ieo for e/^eto, etc. (§ 24 e) ; ef. 
fj-oZp oXorj <J> 83 with oXoirj jMolpa X 5, 'x^pvcreloi^ A 246 with 
■)^pvaeq> A 15. With these examples may be compared Attic 
TToeiv (iroielv^, iXda (eXata). As in Attic, the penult is some- 
times short in vtd? (as A 489, A 473) and 010:; (as 17 312, 
% 105). Cf. e/J,7ralov v 379, ^dfialevvdBei} k 243. 

Cf. also the loss of v in Xoe k 361 (eXoue), 6;;^6ai/ 2) 347 
(e-)(evav), dXeaaOe S 774 (dXeiJao-^e), vrjeaai from j/7;i»s, ^acrt- 
Xijo? from ^a<7iXev<i, TvSeo? from TuSeu?. See § 41 0. Of. 
Tjpmo'i ^ 303. 

h. eralpoi; (erap-tos) is not a dialectic variation of erapo<s 
but is derived from it as AtTtoXio<; A 399 from AiVtoXo? A 527, 
iravvvxio'i a 443 from 'jrdvvv')(p<i ^ 218. (7f. § 19 I. 
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§ 6. CoNTRACMON. a. Concurrent vowels generally re- 
main uncontracted : deKcov, aXyea, Trat? (in nominative and 
vocative singular), ot? C'^F'''^ = "*'**> ewe). Attic efi is regu- 
larly iv before two consonants and the adjective is always 
6v<; or yv<;. Patronymics from nouns in -ei/9 form -eiSr]<i, 
-etfov, as 'ATpeiSr}<; A 7, JlrfKetmva A 197. 

b. When contraction occurs, it follows the ordinary rules, 
except that eo and eov generally give ev : ddpcrevi P 573, 6e- 
pevt r) 118, ifiikevvTa'; y 221 ; but •jrovToiropovcrrj'; X 11, ofxov- 
fiai A 233. 

c. ea are very rarely contracted into 77, as Tu8^ A 384 
(TuSea), aKpaPj /3 421, alvoiraOrj a 201. 

d. fje are contracted into ri in rt//.^? I 605 (riiiriei<i), TifiTJvra 
S 475, Te'xyrjcrcrai, 7] 110 (re'^vijeacrai) . 

e. fa are contracted into t in dKOiTL<; k 7 (a/cotrta?). t and 
e are contracted in tpa, as B 420, and in 'ip7]Ke<;, as e 66. 

f. oe are contracted into ou in Xcorovvra M 283. 

g. or) are contracted into o) in eVt/Stoo-o/^iat, as a 378, 6yS(o- 
KovTa B 568. 

h. The optative-sign t is sometimes lost in a preceding v 
(§28 5). 

1. It is probable that in the original form of the Homeric 
poems many vowels were uncontracted which are contracted 
in the Mss. and ordinarj^ editions. The ot of ko1Xo<; can be 
pronounced as two syllables 67 times out of 68 (^^ 385 being 
the exception). So alBolo<i may generally be aLB6io<;, and 
delo'i may be ^eto? (cf. § 4 c). The ei of 'Apyeio<; may always 
form two syllables. The evidence of rhythm and etymology 
indicates Xoeaev rather than Xovaev. See §§ 18 I, 29^. 

§ 7. Synizesis. a. Vowels which do not form a true diph- 
thong may be blended in pronunciation into one long sound : 
^ArpeiBeeo _ w <^ _, Oeoeihea V 27, hr) avre A 340, ^ ovk diet^ 

a 298, firj dXXoi S 165, ttoXioi; B 811, AlyvTrriov; S 83, 'Icrri- 
aoav B 537 (in which last three examples t must have had 
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very nearly the pronunciation of its cognate «/-sound, §§ 5 ^, 

41 -y, as omnia is often disyllabic in Vergil), w apvyvwre p 375. 

The genitives in -eco are always pronounced with synizesis 
(§ 16 c), as also '^fiicov and vfiecov and regularly ^yitea?, a-^ea<;, 
and the genitive plural in -etov (§ 16 i). %joeftj is always a 
monosyllable. 

b. Synizesis often served the purpose of the later contrac- 
tion : rjfjjicov did not differ in metrical quantity from r)iiSiv. 
It enabled the poet in certain cases to escape the combi- 
nation _ w _ (amphimacer) which cannot be received un- 
changed into dactylic verse (§ 41 a). 

c. Contraction and synizesis were employed in the last 
foot of the verse more freely than elsewhere. 

d. It is probable that in the original form of the poems 
synizesis was not so common as in our texts ; e.g. instead of 
YiriXt^MZea) 'A^tX'^o? A 1, TirjXrjidha kt\. may have been 

spoken. For v/uv fiev deol Bolev A 18, v/ifii 0eol /j^v ktK. has 

been conjectured, and 'ErwaXiro ^poTo^ovrrj for 'Ej/vaXiy av- 

Sp€i<f>6vTri B 651. For SevSpeoj e<f)e^6/j,evoi, F 152, the Alex- 
andrian scholar Zenodotus read SivSpei ktX. (cf. the Attic 
plural BevBpeaO- For U'riXeiSr) e0eX' A 277, probably UriXeiSri 

0eX' should be read, although the poet elsewhere uses idiXa 
not deXa). 

§ 8. Ceasis is not frequent. It is most common in com- 
pounds with trpo, as -rrpovcfiaive i 145, ■trpoii'XpvTO 7 8, which 
however may be written -n-poi^aive, irpoi'xpvro ktX. Note 
also TovvsKa A 291, &pi,aro<i £1 384 (o apia-ro<i), (ovto's E 396, 
raXXa 7 462, ^W"? B 238 {koX vfJ-elf'), ovfioi @ 360. 

§ 9. Hiatus is allowed 

a. After the vowels t and v, as ey^e'C o^voevn E 50, rt? Be 
(TV ecrai Z 123. 

b. When the two vowels between which it occurs are sap- 
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arated by a caesura (^KaOfjo-ro eTrijvd/j.'^aaa A 569) or by a 
diaeresis (§ 40 A) : seldom (54 times) after the first foot 
(avrhp eyvm A 333), more frequently (96 times) after the 
fourth foot (ey;^;6a o^voevra E 568). This hiatus after the 
fourth foot is more frequent in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. 
Hiatus between the short syllables of the third foot is al- 
lowed nearly as frequently as in all other places together, 
more than 200 times. This freedom of hiatus emphasizes 
the prominence of this caesura, §§ 10 e, 40 d. 

c. When the final vowel of the first word is long and 
stands in the accented part of the foot (§ 39 c), as tS ae 
KUKy aiaj] A 418. See § 41 o f. 

d. When a long vowel or diphthong loses part of its quan- 
tity before the following vowel (§ 41 o), as ttjv 8' iyco ov 
Xvcrco A. 29, /Mij vv Toi ov '^aia-fMrj A 28. Here the final and 
initial vowels may be said to be blended. This is called 
weak or improper hiatus; it is essentially the same as the 
following. 

e. When the last vowel of the first word is already elided, 
as fivpl' 'Ay^aioii aXye 'idrjKev A 2. See § 10 e. 

t. Hiatus before words which formerly begain with a con- 
sonant (§§ 12 I, 14) is only apparent. 

g. The poet did not avoid two or more concurrent vowels 
in the same word, § 6. But these vowels all seem to have 
become concurrent on Greek soil by the loss of consonants. 

§ 10. Elision, a. d (in inflectional endings and in apa) 
and pa), e, I, o may be elided, at is sometimes elided in the 
verb endings -^ai, -a-ai (except in the infinitive), -rai, -adai, 
and once in o^etai A 272. oi is elided seven times in /^oi, 
three times in rot, once in a-ot A 170 (unless ovBi crot, o'lco or 
ov ffoi oLca should be read there for ovSe <t ola). 

b. TO, irpo, avri, irepi, rl, and the conjunction otl do not 
suffer elision ; ot is for ore (either the temporal conjunction 
or the relative 6 with re affixed, § 24 q), r for re or toL 

c. i is seldom elided in the dative singular, where it seems 
originally to have been long. 
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d. Oxytone prepositions and conjunctions lose their accent 
in elision ; other oxytones throw the acute accent upon the 
preceding syllable: Kar ap efero A 101, but XevK oaria 
a 161, et/i' 'OSvcrew? t 19. 

e. Elision tends to unite the two words between which 
it occurs; hence it is avoided at the caesura of the third 
foot, where hiatus seems to be preferred to elision. Hence, 
also, the poet does not avoid the hiatus which sometimes 
remains after elision, ^ 9 e, g. 

f. Elision is not left to the reader as in Latin poetry. In 
the best Ms. of the Iliad (Few. A}, the elided vowel was 
sometimes written over the preceding consonant, and where 
the elided vowel bore the accent, a grave accent was placed 
over the preceding vowel. 

§ 11. Apocope, a. Before a consonant, the short final 
vowel of apa and of the prepositions avd, Kara, irapd, may 
be cut off (JvTTOKonrri^ wrroKonnu)). The accent is then thrown 
back upon the preceding syllable (although it might be more 
rational to consider it lost as it is in elision). 

to. After apocope, the v of avd and t of icard follow the 
usual rules for consonant changes : ayKpefjkdaaara a 440, o/tiTre- 
TraXmv T 355, dXXe^ai $ 321 (avaXi^ai), dy^rjpdvy ^ 347 
(ava^ripdvrf), Kd^^aXev E 343 QKaTe^aXev), KaB Se (/cara Se) 
frequently, KoXXiire X 279, KdKrave 2 164 (^KareKrave), Kair- 
•n-eaeTTjv E 560, Kappe^ovcra E 424, KaaTopvvaa p 32 (jcaTO- 
tTTopvvcra), kutt cf>dXapa II 106. 

c. aTTo suffers apocope in dTTTrip-yfrei, o 83 ; cf. Latin ab. 

d. vTTo suffers apocope in vj3j3dXXeLv T 80 ; cf. Latin sub. 

e. avipvaav A 459 is explained as derived by apocope, as- 
similation, and vocalization of f, from dvd and fepvco: dvfe- 
pvaav, dfepvcrav, avipvaav, of. Kavd^ai<; Hesiod Works 666 
(Karafa^aa'). For this apocope cf. Kaa-'x^eOe (^KaTe(y)(e6e) A 
702, and dfivda-et, Pindar Pyth. iv 54 (^dva/Mvija-ei) ; for the 
vocalization of f, see § 14 j. 
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f. Apocope was no mere metrical license ; it seems to 
have been common in the conversational idiom of some dia- 
lects. A Megarian peasant is made to say (Aristophanes 
Acharniansi 732) d/M^are ttot rav fMuBBav for avd^are ttoti 
(tt/so?) Tr]v fjM^av, where the poet is certainly imitating the 
manner of the common people. d/M^clicra'i (^dva^oijcra^^ is 
found in Herodotus i 8, dfnravecrdai, Hdt. i 182, d/x^oXdBrjv 
Hdt. IV 181. More striking examples of apocope and assimi- 
lation than any in Homer are found in prose inscriptions, as 
ar ra? for dirb rfj';, er Tol for eVt tov, ttok ki for nrorl kl 
(7rpo9 Tt), Trep rovvveovv (§ 24 rn) for Trepl rwvhemv, in a Thes- 
salian inscription of 214 B.C., found at Larissa. Cf. ttot tov 
6eov Kar irdrpia BiBoprwv in a Delphian inscription of 380 B.C. 
Apocope was the rule in the Thessalian and Boeotian dia- 
lects. 

CONSONANTS AND CONSONANT CHANGES. 

§ 12. a. Where collateral forms appear, one with single 
and the other with doubled consonants, the form with two 
consonants is generally the older or justified etymologically, 
as TTOtrtrt, TTOcrt (from TToB-ai) ', veiKecrcre, veiKeae (veiKO^, vei- 
Kecr-^, oinra)'; (o/c/Toj?, cf. Latin quis etcS), otti, ktK. 

b. Single initial consonants, especially X, fi, v, p, er, are 
often doubled (as p is in Attic) when by inflexion or compo- 
sition a short vowel is brought before them (see § 41/ a), as 
eXXtcrcreTo Z 45, efi/Jiadov, evvvrjTO<;, ecravo, o-mrax;, otti. 

c. But sometimes p is not doubled where it would be in 
Attic, as epe^a 8 352 (§ 25 ^), dpeKrov T 150, oiKvpoa E 598, 
BvfiopalaTeaiv "Z 220. 

d. Palatal and lingual mutes often remain unchanged be- 
fore fi, as (z/cap^/ievo?, oS/i'^v, iBfiev, KeKopv6fU:Vo<;. 

e. Lingual mutes are commonly assimilated to a following 
cr, as iroaai (voh-aC). cr is sometimes assimilated to fi ov v. 
efifievai (^elpat) for icr-fievai, 'ivveire a 1 tell for ev-creTre (Lat. 
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insetse'), ap<yevv6<; white for apje(T-vo<;, as apyewdtov F 198, ev- 
vvfM for pea-vvfu (§ 14 a) cf. ecro-a S 253, epavv^v »; 18 ?ot)gZy, 
epe^evvri E 659 <^ar/c, c/. "E/se/So?. (y. the aorist o^e'Wetei/ 
yS 334 for o<^e\(Tetev. See § 4/. 

f. o- is frequently retained before (t, as ea-a-oiiai, irekeaa-e. 

g. Between /x and X or p, /3 is sometimes developed (c/". 
the Attic fiea-rjfi^pia from /xecrT; ri/j,epa, and chamber with Latin 
camera), as dfi.^poTo<; from stem /ipo or /40/3 (Latin mor*, 
morior), while in ^poroi mortal and vv^ d^porrj S 78, the p. 
of the stem is lost ; fiefi^XcoKe from /iXo or fioX (of. efjioKov), 
while in irpo^ma-KeLv j> 239, the yu. of the stem is lost; pApr 
/SX.eTo $ 516 from fieXm i 20 ; fffi^porov 11 336 (cf. apapre 
f 116 and d/3poTd^op,€v K 65). 

h. Kafi^aXe is found occasionally, as i;" 172, in the Mss. as 
a variant reading, a softer pronunciation for «a/3ySaXe (§ 11 J). 

i. A parasitic t appears in tttoXi?, TrroXe/io? for ttoXj?, tto- 
Xe/io?. (7f. Bi'x^dd, Tpi')(6d with Attic St'^a, rpi'x^a, — yQapM- 
Xo? (humilis) with x"'!^"''' (^wmi). The form tttoXj? is found 
in Thessalian and Cyprian inscriptions, and was also Arcor 
dian. The proper names JVeoptolemus (NeoTrroXe/to?) and 
Ptolemy (JlroXep.aio';') preserved this t to a late period. 
TX'jyTTToXe/io? is found in an ancient Boeotian inscription ; in 
this word t could not have been inserted metri causa. 

j. Certain words were losing their initial consonants in 
the Homeric age : of. fitKp6<; 7 296 with a-fiiKprja-i P 757, v€<; 
o 556 with o-v? T 439, KehaaOevre^ B 398 with a-iceSaa-ev P 649, 
^vviovre^ A 446 with avvlrr)v Z 120, Bovirrja-ev A 504 with 
iyhovirrjaav A 45 and ipiSovira 7 399 with ept'ySouTro? H 411. 

k. For p see § 14. 

1. Yod (y pronounced as y) occasionally retains the force 
of a consonant in itj/m (§ 25 A) and generally (37 times) in 
postpositive &>? i.e.jw<; (§ 41 w), which seldom leaves the pre- 
ceding syllable short. The constant position of m after the 
noun which it qualifies marks the lengthening as a relic of 
an earlier age. But perhaps this postpositive m was fw?. 
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m. The rough hreathing (Ji) has no power to prevent eli- 
sion or weaken hiatus. The smooth breathing is found with 
several words which have the rough breathing in Attic, as 
diJiffi£<; (i7/t6t?), ^fiap (Jjiikpa), akro (from aXkofiab), T^eXfo? 
(tjXjo?), 'AtSi;? ("AtSi;?), rjOit; (Jwq;^. See § 4_/. 

n. The v movable was written by some ancient critics (e.g. 
Aristarchus) after the ending -es of the pluperfect, as ^e^Xrj- 
Keiv E 661, '^vayyeiv Z 170 ; ef, fjaKeiv T 388 (jjcrKeev). It is 
freely used before consonants to make a syllable long by 
position (§ 41 K). 

o. The final o- of adverbs is omitted more often than in 
prose ; not merely i^ and eV, oi5Ta)? and ovtco, but g,lso Trca? 
and TTto, TToWa/ct? and iroXkaKi (and similar adverbs in -«(?, 
even with elision, rocrcrd'x^ vBcop airoKeo'KeT A, 686), arpifiai; 
and arpeiui, /M€a-crr}yii<; and fieacnqyv, fii'xpi^ and fJ-expt' «%/"*? 
and a%/3t, a/i^t? and a/i<^^ (adverbial), are found as collateral 
forms. 

§ 13. Metathesis of a and p is frequent : KapSir/ B 452, 
KpaBiT) a 353 ; ddpaa a 321, 6pd(To<s (once) H 416 (while the 
adjective is always 6pa<7v<i) ; Kapro'? S 415 (Kapna-Toi A 266), 
KpdTO<! A 609. (7f. eSpaKov from BepKofiai, ehpaOov from hap- 
Odvco, 'iirpaOov from irkpOw, rpaTrelofiev T 441 from rkpirco, 
TepiriKepavvoi; from rpe-Trai. 

For the shifting of quantity from -ao to -eo), see § 5 c?. 

§ 14. The Digamma. a. The following words seem to 
have been pronounced by the Homeric poet more or less 
consistently with initial digamma (vau, p, pronounced as 
English w) : — 

ayvvfii break, as E 161 ; cf. ea^a, oaye's A. 575. 
SXk enough, as v 136, B 90. 

aXSiva.1 he captured, as M 172 ; cf. kaXtav, Aeolic tvaXwKiv (see 
j below). Also ilkw press, as n 403, from the same root. 
3.va^ king, as A 7 and often. 

avSavw please, as ^ 114 ; cf. eaSov and erjvSave [tavSave] y 143. 
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dpatos thin, as 5 411. 

apros Zam6, as A 158. 

SxTTv city, as r 245 and often. 

e, ov, ol Urn etc., as A 510, with the possessive pronoun 5j, rj, ov 
(eos kt\.) ; see A. below. 

tap Spring, as t 519 ; c/. Latin ■wer. 

ISm wedding-gifts, as X 472, perhaps from the same root as 
di'Sai'ft). 

Wvoi tribe, as ^ 73. 

etKoo-t twenty, as B 510 ; cf. Latin viginti. 

uKta yield, as vTroeUav Y 266 ; c/. English weafc, weaken. 

upui say, future ipiu>, as A 182 ; cf. Latin ver-bum, English word. 

eKa^far, as E 791 ; cf. /AeXiroi'Tes cxdepyov A 474. 

c/cacTTos each, as B 449. 

eKvpoi; father-in-law, as r 172 ; c/. German Schwiegervater. 

iKutv willing, as Z 523 ; c/. deKcui/, diKrjn, deKofo/icvos. 

IXt^ winding, as a 92. 

iXms, tXTTOyuai, /lOJPe, as tt 101 ; c/. eoA.7ra, dc\irreovT£S. 

hnrvfui. (f€(r-vvfjLi) , icrO^';, ci/xara, clothes, as T 392 ; c/. Latin 
vestis. 

tTTos word, as A 652 ; c/. lei-n-ov {l-fi-feKov, § 25 7i.) , and oi/r with 
Latin vox. 

ipyov, ep8u> work, as B 436 ; cf. the English word. 

Ipvw, ippu>, draw, go, as S 367 ; cf. awoepai. 

ecnrepo^ evening, as p 191 ; cf. Latin vesper. 

cTos year, as a 16 ; cf. Latin vetus. 

U six, as E 270. 

cTijs companion, as H 295. 

■^Svs sweet, as A 17 ; cf. avSdvia and Latin suadeo, suavis {suad- 
vis) . 

^6os haunt, as ^ 411 ; cf. e'wBe. 

id^o) cry aloud as 8 454 ; cf. j below. 

ISiiv see, as A 262 ; also oZSa, etSos. Cf. Latin video, English wit. 

iKeXos, eoLKa am like, as A 119. 

lov violet, as £ 72 ; cf. Latin viola. 

IS, T<f>i strength, sinew, as * 191 ; cf. Latin vis. 

Zeros equal, as A 163 ; cf. Iio-os- 
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iTvi felly, as A 486 ; cf. English withe. 

oiKos hous4, as a 232 ; cf. Latin vicus, English War -wick, Ber- 
wick, etc. 

oTvo'; wine, as T 300 ; cf. Latin vinum and the English word. 

b. It is probable that ypa (eTrt ^pa (f>epcov A 572), "iXto?, 
and 'Ipt? also were pronounced with initial p. 

c. avBdvoj, e, eKvpo<i, e^ and others seem to have begun 
originally with two consonants, o-f. 

d. The verse alone affords no sufficient criterion for the 
former existence of p in any word ; it only indicates the loss 
of some consonant. This is not conclusive evidence for p, 
since o- and j («/) were also lost. Which consonant origi- 
nally was present has to be learned in each case from inscrip- 
tions of other Greek dialects, from a few notes of ancient 
grammarians, and from other cognate languages (cf. epyov 
worh,olvo<i wine'). 

Rem. The Alexandrian scholars did not know of the existence 
of p in the Homeric language, and consequently they did not use 
it to explain peculiarities in the Homeric text. The great English 
scholar Richard Bentley (1662-1742) was the first to discover that 
its restoration removed many difficulties of Homeric prosod}'. 

e. The sound of p evidently was going out of use in the 
Homeric period; it is not infrequently neglected in our 
texts and sometimes this neglect seems to be due to the poet 
himself, but p can be restored in many passages by minor 
changes : KeBva ISvia (piBvla) has been restored for the Ms. 
reading KeSv elhvla a 428. For vlov eKrj^oXov A 21 it is pos- 
sible to read via peiCTf^oXov, for rj^ijcrr) re koI ■^y ktX. a 41 it 
is easy to read rj^rjcrri koI pij^, and -rracnv Be pavdacreiv for 
irdvrea-a-i S' dvaacreiv A 288. For eTTTaere? S' Tjvacrcre y 304, 
e-TTTaeTe'; S' idvacrae may be read (§ 25 i). yu.ei'o? dv/j,6v re 
peKaa-Tov may have been the original form of /^ei/o? Kal 0v/j,ov 
eKoarov E 470. avTOV<; Be eXapia A 4 became avroit^ B' eXKco- 
pia in many Mss. ot /j^v olvov a 110 is now read where the 
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Mss. have ol fiev dp olvov. As the Alexandrian grammarians 
and the copyists had no knowledge of this lost letter in 
Homer, they were solicitous to fill each hiatus hj z, v mova- 
ble, p ipa), T (re). 7 Qye), or whatever other addition or 
change suggested itself, oi) av y dyei<; p 576 is probably 
for ov av f' (fe) dyet<i, and o? a%ei O 154 for o? f d^ei 

(§ 41 q). 

f. f was less constantly preserved in derivative than in 
primitive words : oho<; generally retains its f, but Olv6/iao<; 
E 706 has lost it ; d/oz/o? preserves its f four times, but apvem 
shows no trace of it. 

g. It has been computed that p in Homer assists in mak- 
ing position 359 times (only in the accented part of the foot 
or else before the third personal pronoun — before ev once, 
before the enclitic ol 39 times), but prevents hiatus 2995 
times (2324 of which are after a short syllable, in the unac- 
cented part of the foot). The force of p is neglected about 
600 times in ordinary texts (about half of which passages 
can be readily changed to restore f). 

h. In later poets, e.g. in the elegiac poets and Pindar, p 
seems never to make position but often prevents hiatus, — , 
poetic precedent allowing hiatus before a word which for- 
merly began with p. The consciousness of the consonantal 
initial sound of ol was retained longest and most clearly. 
Before that word, no attempt was made to fill a hiatus by v 
movable or by oii'x^ for ov, and before it a short vowel was 
often long by position (§ 41 m). 

i. That the sound of p was still alive in the Homeric age 
is shown by the accuracy of the poet in its use where com- 
parative philology shows that it once existed. 

j. p sometimes leaves a trace of its existence in its cognate 
vowel V : evahev S 340 for epaZev, avepvaav A 459 for apepv- 
crav (§ 11 e), aviaj^oi N 41 for apia-^oi (a privative and pia- 
Xn)i raXavpivov E 289 for raXd- ppivov. So doubtless avoiipa^ 
A 356 for a-7To-ppd<;. Cf. the Pindaric avarav, Pyth. ii 28, 
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for afdrav, and eviZov Sappho II 7 for efiBov. This latter 
eviBov may have been pronounced often where our Homeric 
texts have eicnSov, as ea-iBev seems not infrequently to have 
been substituted for efiBev. 

Some irregularities of quantity may be explained by this 
vocalization of f. Thus a-iroeLtrdiv T 35 may have been airo- 
peiTTcap pronounced nearly as aTrovenrcov. avta^^oi finds its 
analogy in yeveTo la')(ri A 456 (r^eveToviaj(rj). 

k. A neighboring vowel is sometimes' lengthened to com- 
pensate for the loss of p (§ 41 cl). 

1. An 6 was sometimes prefixed to a digammated word and 
remained after the p was lost, as ieXScop, eeiKocri, iepyei, ee. 

m. Sometimes the rough breathing represents the last 
remnant of a lost consonant (especially in the words which 
once began with a-p, as avBdvto kt\., of. c above), as excov, 
e(nrepo<;. Often the same root varies in breathing, as avBdvco 
and rjBvi, but •^So?, — evvvfii, but icrOrj'i. 

n. For the augment and reduplication of digammated 
verbs, see § 25 h. 

o. For Sfei'Soj, Zp-qv, see § 41, j ^. 

DECLENSION. 

§ 16. Special Case Endings, a. The suffix -^iCv), a 
remnant of an old instrumental case, added to the stem forms 
a genitive and dative in both singular and plural. It is gen- 
erally used as an instrumental, ablative, or locative case. 
The suffix is most frequent in set expressions and in the last 
two feet of the verse. 

1st Declension, always singular : e'^ evvrj^iv from the couch, 
rj(f)i ^uq^t with his own might, dvprj(f>i, at the door. 

2d Declension : e'/e •jrovrot^iv out of the sea, SuKpvo^i with 
tears, eir' ea-'x^ap6<l)iv on the hearth. The final o of the stem 
always receives the acute accent. 

3d Declension, only with a stems except vav^t and kotv- 
Xrihovo^i (which has gone over into the 2d declension), and 
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always plural except Kparea^c K 156 : e/c ar'^decr^iv from the 
breasts, 6pecr<f>i,v on the mountains. 

h. Many of these forms are found only where they are 
convenient for the verse ; e.g. vav<pi, always stands for vrjoiv, 
not for vTjvai which has the same metrical form as vavcfti. 

c. This ending is not used with designations of persons, 
except at-To^i T 255, T 140, Oeocjiiv as H 366. 

d. The suffix -01 is added to the stem to denote place 
where : dvpijOi at the door, olico6v at home, Kripodi at heart, iroOi 
where, ksWi, there QKel is not Homeric), 7]5)6i in the morning. 

e. The suffix -dev is added to the stem to denote place 
whence : "ISrjOev from Ida, ovpavoOev from heaven. It forms 
a genitive with the pronominal stems e'/ie, ere, e, avTo : i/juedev, 
are6ev, eOev, avToOev. Sometimes a preposition is used with 
it, as 6^ aXo&ev <I> 335, airo TpoiTjdev i 38, eOev e'lvexa T 128, 
■Trpb edev E 96. When affixed to adverbial stems, it may lose 
its final v : oinaOe, dvevde, -irdpoiOe, evepOe. 

t. This ending -6ev has lost its original force in certain 
adverbs ; 677^'?, iryyvdi, eyyvOev do not differ essentially in 
meaning; cf. evBov, evBoBi, evSo6ev, — irpoaOeVi o-jricrdev, ktX. 
The Aeolic form of the ending appears in viraiOa <1> 493 from 
under. 

g. The enclitic -Be is added to the accusative to denote 
more distinctly the limit of motion : oiKovBe homeward (also 
o'UaBe, especially of the return of the Achaeans to their 
homes) ovBe BofiovBe to his own house, SXaBe seaward, k\i- 
airjvBe to the tent, TpoirjvBe to Troy. So also 'AiSoa-Se to the 
abode of Hades; cf. ■^/jLerepovBe (^sc. BStjjLa) to our house, eU 
'AiBao. With IlT/XeiiBmSe fl 338, cf. et? ' Ayaf^ifivova H 312. 
Cf. -Bk in dXKvBi';, afivB^, 'xafid^i,<i, -fe in epa^e to the earth, 
Ovpa^e, '^a/jLo.^e. (pvyaBe to flight (for (^iiiyqvBe which is not 
used) is formed as from a noun of the third declension. 

§ 16. FiEST Declension, a. r) is found for final a of 
the stem with the exceptions mentioned in § 5 a f. 
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b. The nominative singular of some masculines ends in 
-TO, for -Ti;? : al'Xju.Tjrd spearman, (LrjrleTa counsellor. Of. the 
hatia poetd , nautd. el pvoir a far-sounding (perhaps a petrified 
nominative) is ustfd also as accusative, e.g. A 498. 

All of these words are adjectival (titular') except ©uecrr^ 
B107. ->'- 

c. The genitive singular of masculines ends in -do or (by 
transfer of quantity, § 5 d)., -eeo. After a vowel this ending 
may be contracted to -co : ivfifieXlo) A 47, Klveico E 534, Bopew 
^ 692. The ending -ecu is always pronounced as one syllable 
by synizesis (§ 7). 

d. The genitive plural ends in -aav or -eav : Oedav, ^ov- 
Xecov. After i this ending may be contracted, as Trapeimv il 
794. After a long syllable (i.e. everywhere except in irvKecov 
H 1, M 340, and dvpeav (j> 191) synizesis of -emv occurs, as 
vavTecov. 

e. The dative plural ends in -rj(n(v) or rarely in -179, as 
OvpycTiv, •n-erpTj'}, — in -at? only in three words : Oeaif e 119 
(c/. 06d § 5 a), dKrai-; M 284, ■jrdaai'i x 471. 

•f . The short form of this dative ending is rarely used 
before a consonant ; when it stands before a vowel, it may 
be said that the final i has been elided. 

§ 17. Second Declension, a. The genitive singular 
has preserved the old ending -10 which affixed to the stem 
vowel makes -old. 

b. According to tradition this ending does not suffer eli- 
sion; but elision is metrically possible, e.g. Sva-ofievov 'Tirepi- 
ovo'i a 24 might be Svcrop,evoi' "Tirepiovci. See ^ 1 d. 

c. The termination -00 is indicated by the metre in certain 
places where all the Mss. give a corrupt form : oyjn.reXea-Tov 
00 k\4o<; ov TTor oXeirat B 825, TloXv(lyr]fjiov 00 Kpdro'i earl fie- 
yiarov a 70, dBe\<f)e6o (j>piva<; ^po? H 120, 'IXioo ir pair dpo 1,6 e 
X 6, KloXoo /MeydX.TjTopo'; k 36. It is to be recognized also 
in IleTewo B 552 for Heredoo, from neTcw? for IleTeao?. It 
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was probably fer more common in the original form of the 
poems ; e.g. 'GXvfiTriov dOpooi a 27 might be 'OXv/iirlo' affpooi. 

The Attic ending -ov is more common in the received 
texts. 

For the loss of i in the change from -oio to oo, see § 5 ^. 

d. The genitive and dative dual end in -ouv : roitv, wfiouv. 

e. The dative plural ends in -oiaiQv) or -ot?. As in the 
first declension (§ 16/) the long ending is the rule, the short 
ending is very rare before a consonant. 

f. r^aXou) X 473 (nom. pi.), 'A^om S 229 (gen. sing.), and 
K.6(ov S 255 (ace. sing.) belong to the so-called Attic Second 
Declension. But Homer uses 'K,a6<;, vri6<;, koXo^, Xay(o6<; for 
\ea>^, veco<{, ktX. 

§ 18. Thied Declension, a. The ending t of the dative 
singular is sometimes long, as in Latin, and sometimes short. 
It is seldom elided. It is often long before a single conso- 
nant, as KV)]crTi, ^aX/ce/j; A 640, fitjTi 8' rjvio-^o'; ^ 318 ; it is 
always long in Sti(f>iXo<;, Ait /x.rJTiv ardXavTO';, of. inrepfievel 
(j)iXov B 116, Kparei ye H 142. So before words which once 
began with f, as dvSpl tKeXr) A 86, reKei c5 B 175 ; cf. Aw w? 
B 781 (§ 12 Z). It preserves its length before a vowel in 
ev BeTrai o(l)pa D, 285. 

b. The genitive and dative dual are very rare; perhaps 
only TToBoliv ^ 770, tetpijvouv fj, 52, 167. 

c. The dative plural has the Aeolic ending -ea-a-i(y) as well 
as the Attic -o-t(j/) : TroBeaa-i, ."KocraC (§ 12 e), iroai, — /SeXe- 
eaac (for ^eXea-ecrai) , l3eXecra-i, /SeXecri, — dvBpeaa-i, dvBpdai, — 
Ovyarepeaai, (Attic dvyarpdai), — KXai6vTe<T<Tl (Attic icXai- 
ova-i), — Kvvea-at, kvctL cnrea-cn from cnreo<; is irregular ; it 
can be written everywhere a-jreeai. Sometimes -a-cri is used 
after a vowel, veKvaen as well as veKveaai. As the examples 
show, sometimes one o- is dropped, but -eo-t for -eaai, (as 
dvdKrea-cv o 557) is not frequent. The forms in -eaa-i are 
always accented on the antepenult. 
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d. Forms with -ecra-i have replaced occasionally in the, 
Mss. forms with -o-t, as dekyea-K iireeaa-iv 7 264 for OeKiyeaKe 
fiirea-a-iv (§ 14 a, e), ayavoi<; ^ekeeacnv y 280 for ayavoicn 
jSeXeo-o-tv (§ 17 e). 

e. lyeXtB?, epw?, iSpaj? have no stems with t, but form dat. 
76X9), ejOft), iSp^), ace. 7eX&) (or yeXov^, epov, iBpto. %p<us has 
Xpoo'Sj XP°^' XP^"" ^^^ ^^^o %/3<BTd9 K 575, %/oot^ B 164, 'XpSira 
<7 172. 

f. yovv, Seo-/io?, Sopv, /(;a/37;, oS? (which probably should be 
written oai^, from ova<{), irpoamirov all have forms from r- 
stems : yovvaTo<; (jyovv6<; A 547, t 450), yovvacn, Secr/xara, Sov- 
paTO<;, Bovpart, Sovpara, Sovpacri ktX. Kaprj has four sets of 
inflexions: (1) Kap7]ro<;, Kaprjri, — (2) Kaprjarot;, Kaprjari, Ka- 
pi^ara, — (3) KpaaTO<;, Kpaari, Kpdara, — (4) Kparoi;, Kpari, 
Kpara, Kpcbrcov, Kpaaiv, KprjOev is used as its genitive 11 548, 
Kap as accusative singular 11 392. All the oblique cases of 
oS? are formed from the stem ovar-, except aa-iv fi 200. 

TrpoffcoTTOv has TrpoacoiraTa a 192, "TrpocrdiTracri H 212. 

g. Several stems in -18 form the accusative singular in-a ; 
yXavKwiriSa ® 373, yXavK&viv a 156 ; dvaXxtBa @ 153, dvaX- 
Kiv y 375, epiSa E 861, epiv 7 136. Of. fidcmya E 226, /ida-rtv 
o 182, Attic opviOa, opviv. 

h. Nouns in -rjp have both syncopated and unsyncopated 
forms : Trarpo?, iraTepa (jrarpSiv S 687), dvSpoi;, dvipoi;. 

i. Nouns in -o? and -a? generally remain uncontracted. 
-609 is rarely contracted to -en?, as ddpa-ev; P 573 ('OSvo-eu? 
ft) 398). Of. dKpafi (dKpaia) /3 421, Aiop^T^Sea A 365. 

j. The a of a few stems in -a? is weakened to e: ovSeo'i, 
ouSei' from ovBa<;, Kmeaiv from Ka)a<; fleece. In the plural the 
final a is short in yepa, as B 237. 

k. Forms of /cXeo? and adjectives in -KXrj<; are contracted 
m the Mss. : Kkia dvSpaiv I 189, ivK\eia<; K 281, Bva-K\ea 
B 115, dxXea S 728 ; cf. virepBia P 330. 

1. It is probable that the true reading is KXee dvBp&v (the 
trisyllabic can everywhere be substituted for the anomalous 
disyllabic form), BvaxXie "'Apyo^, aKkee eK fieydpcov. 
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m. Proper names compounded with «:Xeo9 are inflected 
thus : N. /9i77 'UpaKXr]ei7j (periphrasis for 'Hpa/cXei?? which is 
metrically impossible, § 2 s), G. 'Hpa/cX^o?, D. 'HpaKXfji, A. 
'HpaKXfja. 

n. Probably the 17 or ei of the nouns in -09 and -a? should 
be resolved : cnreiov<; may always be written crTreeo?, a-Trijea-ai 
may be a-Treeecra-i (cnreea-eaiji, see c above), heiov; may be 
Seeo9, evppeio'! may be ivppeeo^, xpetcov may be Kpedtov, dya- 
kX7]o<; may be dyaKXeeo?, axXelax; may be a/cXeew?, Hjoa/cX'^os 
may always be 'HpareXeeo?, eie. See § 6 i. 

o. Nouns in -a> and -aj? are contracted in the Mss. This 
may be a conformation to Attic usage. Generally it is pos- 
sible, and often it is rhythmically better, to write e.g. rjoa Blav 
rather than tjco Slav (§ 39/). 

p. Nouns in -t? and -u? usually retain i or v throughout, 
but in its stead may insert e which is sometimes lengthened. 

q. TToXt? is inflected thus : TroXto?, ttoXt/o?, TroXei, iroXrjl 
r 50, TToXiv, TToXte?, TToXiye?, •jroXimv -KoXiea-ai, ir6Xia<;, iroXriiK; 
(p 486), TToXei';. 

r. Nouns in -en? generally lengthen e to 77 in compensation 
(§ 41 oT) for the v which between two vowels becomes p and 
is lost, as ^aaiXeii^, ^aai,Xrjo<;. Forms with e are found in 
proper names : TvSeo? B 406, TvSea Z 222, 'OBvcrevi (o 398 
(once) for 'OSvo-eo?. 

s. vr]v<; (Attic j/ai)?) is inflected thus : vrj6<;, ve6<;, vrji, vrja 
(via only t 283 and doubtful), i/^e?, vie';, vij&v, vewv, vav<pi„ 
vrieacn, veeaau, vrjvcri, vrja';, via';. The forms with 1} are the 
most frequent. 

t. "Kpri<i has "Apri and "KpTjv (E 909) of the first declen- 
sion ; and "KpTja, "Apt^i, "Aprja as from "Apev<; (the Lesbian 
form of "Aprj'i, cf. the Attic genitive "Apems). With these 
latter forms may be compared conversely the dialectic col- 
lateral forms in -»;? of Epic proper names in -ev?, as "Op^'s 
('Opcjiev^'), TuSt?? (TvSevs), from which were borrowed the 
Latin Ulixes, Achilles, etc. 
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ANOMALOUS FORMS. 

§ 19. a. As verbs appear in the present system with a 
variety of collateral forms derived from the same root (cf. 
iKco, iKavco, iKveo/iai, — irevBofiai, irvvOdvoiiai, — fievm, fiifivto, 
/tt/xm^'w), so nouns of different declensions are sometimes 
formed from the same root and are used without appreciable 
difference of meaning. 

h. Some nouns have both vowel and consonant stems: 
akKTj r 45, but dXicL E 299 ; darpa @ 555, but darijp Z 295 ; 
ydcTTprjv S 348, but yaaTrjp f 133 ; iy-^eir] H 261, but ey)(p<i 
H 254 ; ejOMjpo? kralpo'; A 266, but epi7jpe<; eraipoi T 378 ; 
r)vio-)(p^ A 280, but 7iviox>]e<> E 505; Icok^ E 740, but loJKa 
A 601; <j)vXaKovi; D, 566, but <pvXaKa<i K 97 ; cf. Attic Trarpo- 
<f>6vo<i with iraTpo^ovrja a 299, iroXvSaKpvov P 192 (for which 
however ■n-oXvSaKpvo'i is conjectured) as genitive of iroXv- 
SuKpv^ {cf. BaKpv6-€i<; X 499) with iroXvZaKpvv V 132, froXirj- 
Ta<; B 806 with troXlrai rj 131. 

c. fidan ■^ 500 and fida-nv o 182 are collateral with fid- 
cTTiyc E 748 and fida-nya E 226; so also verbs are found 
from both stems : fida-ne P 622, fida-n^ev E 366. 

d. Of vlo^, three stems are found : (1) vi6<;, vlov, vie. The 
other forms of this declension are very rare ; viov % 238, vim 
n 177. (2) vieo<i, vtel, vlea (only N 350 in Homer, frequent 
in later poets) ktX., as if from viv<i which occurs on Spartan 
and Arcadian inscriptions, with vv<; on an early Athenian in- 
scription. (3) vlo<;, vli, via, vie, vle<i, vldcri, vla<;, as from a 
nominative vU. 

In this word the first syllable is sometimes short (§ 5^), 
as it often is in Attic and in other dialects. 

e. So also some proper names have forms of both vowel 
and consonant stems : Aldto-Trrja^ A 423 and KWCova^ a 23 ; 
^ AvTt(f>aTrja k 114 and ^AvTi^dr'qi o 243 ; YlaTpoKXfio<i, TiaTpo- 
KXrja, Tlarp6KXei(;, as well as TldrpoKXa^, TiarpoKXov ktX. 

f. 'Ai'St?? has 'AlSao, AtSeo), but also "AiSoi, "AiSt as if 
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from "At? ('AtS-)- Gf- OlBi-rroSao X 271 with the Attic geni- 
tive OlSiTToB-o^. A collateral form of 'AtS??? is 'Ai'Swi/eu? 
T 61 with dative 'AcScovfji E 190. 

g-. Z€v<; has Zrjvoi, Zijvi, Zrjva, or, at end of the verse, Zrjv, 
as well as Ato?, Att, At'a. 

h. 'ZapTrTjSwv has 'ZapTrrjBovo'i H 464, XapTri^Sovro^ M 379. 

i. iceXevdoi and kvkXo'; are sometimes neuter in the plural. 
So z^eu/oj? has vevpa A 122, irKevp-q has irXevpa A 468. 

j. Certain names of cities are found in both singular and 
plural: 'AOrjvrjv t] 80 but 'A^?fi/a? B 546; Mu/c?;z/i; A 52, 
MvK^va<; B 669; ^ripfj E 543, *77/3^9 I 151; ©tj^t;? A 378, 
@97/3a? E 804. Of. MdXeiav i 80, MaXeidtov y 287. Instead 
of the later plural ©eairiai, liXaraial, Homer uses only the 
singular : @€a-7rei,av B 498, ILXdraiav B 504. 

ADJECTIVES. 

§ 20. a. Some adjectives of three terminations are used 
as if of two terminations, i.e. the" masculine form is used also 
for the feminine : IcftOlfiovi ■\^v)(a<; A 8, kXvto<; 'iTnroSd/jLeia 
B 742, aypiov aT7)v T 88, 6XocoTaro(i oBfirj 8 442 where oXoa- 
TOTT) was metrically possible, •^epa irovXvv E 776, Seivo'i di]Tri 

626, dairdcnoii yfj "ijr 233, depfioii avT/Mij fi 369, TlvXoio rjfia- 
06evTO<; B 77, vXTjevn ZaKvvOa a 246 but vXrjea-a-a ZdKvvOo<; 

1 24, aXo9 TToXioio T 229 but dXb'; TroXtij? $ 59. 

b. Compound adjectives, on the contrary, often have a 
feminine form : dBfiijr'r], dOavdrrj, d/j,<j)ieXLcr(7r], dpi^ijXTj, da^e- 
<TT7), elvaXir), ev^earrj, iroXvfivy'jcnTj, •woXvi^op^'t]. 

c. The feminine of adjectives in -v<;, ends in -eid (gen. 
-ei-T]<;), -ed (§ 5 ff), or -erj (§ 5 J) : ^adeia, ^adelr)<!, — diKea, 
— /3a0erj<;, /Sadirjv. 

d. evpvq has ace. sing. masc. evpea (in connection with 
/coXtto? and ttoj^to?) as well as evpvv. 

e. e'y? good has gen. sing, erjof, gen. plur. edav. But for 
e^o?, the Alexandrian critic Zenodotus wrote eolo (possessive 
pronoun) which is perhaps a better reading. 
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f. TToXv? (ttoi^Xu?) has in the masculine and neuter both 
stems TToXv- (ttovXv-) and ttoXKo- (for -n-oXvo-, § 19 a), with 
a nearly complete set of forms for each : ttoXXo? and ttoXXoi/, 
TToXeo?, TToXee?, TroXeoi', iroXeacri, TroXeo-i, iroKeeaai,, TroXea?, 
with all the Attic forms except ttoXXoO. 

g. TT^eo-ySi'? has feminine Trpeafia (as from Trpea-^oi) , Trpo- 
^pav has feminine •irp6(^paa'aa, dovpo<; has feminine Oovpi^. 

PATRONYMICS. 

§ 31. a. Suffixes which originally expressed connection 
or possession were used to form patronymic adjectives. The 
original force of these suffixes is occasionally preserved : 
(deal) Ovpavimve<i A 670 is a mere adjective of connection 
like (Beoiariv) iirovpavioia-i Z 129; Homer does not recognize 
Ovpav6<; as the ancestor of the gods. 'OXn/ttTrtaSe? fiovaat B 
491 is equivalent to fioDcrai 'OXvfj,7na Sa/iar e'xpvcrai, B 484. 

b. The importance which the Homeric Greeks attached to 
a son's connection with his father is not only indicated by 
the frequent use of patronymics as proper names (as 'Arpei- 
817? A 7, MevoiTidSr] A 307, before the names Agamemnon, 
Patroclug, had been mentioned), but is shown also by K 68 f. 
where in great fear Agamemnon bids his brother to rouse 
the warriors irarpoOev ex r^everj'; ovofid^wv dvBpa eKaarov \ ttclv- 
To? Kvhaivwv, as in their great extremity before Syracuse 
Nicias, encouraging the Athenians, twv Tpir]pdpxo}v eva exa- 
arrov dveKokei, irarpodev re ovofid^aiv koI (f)v\rjv Thuc. VII 69. 
When a stranger was asked who he was, he gave his own 
name, that of his father and that of his country ; as a man's 
official name at Athens included that of his father and that 
of his deme (Trarpodev koX tov Bi]/mov ov eKaaro'; icrrt to ovo- 
/la), e.g. Aijfioa-Oivrji; A7]fwa-6evov<; Tlaiavievi; Demosthenes, son 
of Demosthenes, a Paeanian. 

A. c. The patronymic is formed from stems of the 1st 
declension by adding -Sa- : 'ApyedSnjv H 417, AvyrjtdBao B 
624, TttttotoSi;? k 2, or more frequently by adding -laSa- : 
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AaepTidBri<s T 200, ' A'yxi(ruiBr]<; ^ 296, in which the final a of 
the stem is lost. 

d. This analogy, giving an ending in -id8ri<;, is followed by 
stems in -to of the 2d declension : MevoiTtdS7j<; I 211. So 
also by stems of the 3d declension : nTiXTjidSeo) A 1 (as well 
as IlrjXeiSr]'; 2 316, UrjXettova A 197), Aao/jLeBovnaSTji; O 527, 
MrjKia-TTjidBr]'; Z 28, even 'OtXidSr]<i n 330 from 'OtXet^?. See 
j below. 

e. The suffix -iSa- is added to stems in o, and the o is lost 
as in d above : KpoviBrj<;, — also to stems in ev, which lose 
their v between two vowels (§ 5 ^) : 'ArpetS?;? A 7, — also to 
consonantal stems, as ^ AyafiefivoviBr}'; a 30. A.evKaXiSri<; (Aev- 
KaXiBao M 117) is formed as from AeJwaXo?, instead of from 
AevKaXicov, and ' Av6efJ.lBr]<; A. 488 as from "Av0efj,o<; rather 
than from ^AvOe/iicov (^AvOefiiwvo^ vlov A 473). Possibly 
Aei^/caXo? was a short form of AevKoXioiv, as a comrade of 
Achilles is called sometimes 'AXKifieBmv (11 197, P 467), but 
sometimes "AX/ct/xo? (T 392, 12 474), and Aeu/coXoc^o? Aris- 
tophanes Frogs 1513 is the same person as AevicoXo^ihr}'i 
Plato Protag. 315 e. Cf. ^ijuiv6ev<; {X/j,iv0ev A 39) for ^fiivOo- 
<j)66po<; and eKaro's for eKaTTj^oXo^ (§ 4 c). 

f. Patronymics from stems in -ev, after the loss of the v, 
do not in Homer suffer contraction of the e of the stem with 
the I of the suffix. The poet says 'ArpeiSr]^, 'Arpeimv, as 
tetrasyllables not trisyllables. The verse ictus never falls on 
the ei. 

g. Female patronymics are formed by the suffix -iB- which 
loses B before the nominative sign : Xpyar/iBa (ace. of Xpv- 
o-T/t?) A 182, Bpia-tjiBa A 184, NT/pi^t'Se? X 38, daughters of 
Nereus, TpcoidBcop S 122, daughters of Tros, AapBavlBoyv % 122, 
daughters of Bardanus, as the Trojans are called AapBavlco- 
ve<; H 414. 'A;^att86? B 235 corresponds to Kovpoi 'A'xpuwv 
A 473. 

B. h. Patronymics are formed also by the suffix -i,ov- ; 
Kpovttov A 528 (with genitive Kpovtrnva or Kpovtovos, ef 
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§ 22 A;), 'Arpeimv, IlTjXeilmv. In these last forms from nouns 
in -61/? the i is always short. 

i. The corresponding female patronymic is found in 'ASprj- 
ffTivr) E 412, 'AKpio-id)vr)<; S 319 (gen. of ^ AKpia-icovr]) daugh- 
ter of Acrisius. 

j. TdXaloviSao B 566 is irregular ; it seems to be formed 
by a cumulation of suffixes from TaXao?, cf. 'HeX/ov "T-irepio- 
vlBao fi 176. So Aaop-ehovridhr)!; (AaofMeSovnd^r) T 250) is 
formed from Aao/ieSovrto? which itself appears as a patro- 
nymic (in the form Aa/McSovrtoi;) in a Boeotian inscription ; 
cf. AaofieBovTie irai Eur. Troad. 822. Ata? TeXa/ttoi'taS');? 
^ 838 appears to have the same formation when compared 
with TeXa/icoi'toi? Aia? '^ 842. 

Conversely, for AevKaKiB'r}<; instead of AevKaXioviSrj^, see e 
above. 

k. Some adjectives in -to? are used as patronymics, as TeXa- 
fimvio^ Ata? B 528. Cf. UoidvTiov vlov y 190, TeXafiaivie iral 
Soph Aj. 134, Kpovie irai Piud. 01. II 12. This formation 
appears constantly on Thessalian and frequently on Boeotian 
inscriptions. Cf. the nomina gentilieia of the Romans. 

1. The patronymics in -St;? are far more numerous than 
those in -ttoi/ ; the former are found in Homer 708 times ; the 
latter, 148 times. 

m. The patronymic is sometimes derived from the grand- 
father's name : Achilles is called Ata«tSi;? B 860; Priam, Aap- 
SaviSrj<; F 303; the two grandsons of Actor, 'AKTopCave B 621. 
Thus in later poetry, Heracles is called Aloides ('A\«etS77?) 
from Amphitryo's father 'AX/cato? or 'AX«ev?. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 22. a. Comparatives and superlatives end in -lav, -iffTo<; 
more frequently than in Attic : ^paSv^, ^dphiaro';, — ^pda- 
a-cov probably from ^pa'^v<;, — <y\vKv<;, yXvKiaiv, — kuko^, ku- 
Kiwv as well as KaKmrepoi;, — ^tXo?, ^ikimv as well as ^tXre- 
/)o?, ^iXraTo?, — mKv<;, &KiaTO<; as well as mKvraTO'^. 
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b. Some comparatives and superlatives are formed from 
noun stems : ^aa-iXevTepo<; I 160, ^aa-iK€VTaTo<; I 69, decorepai 
V 111, Kovporipoitn A 316, Kvvrepov @ 483, KvvraTov K 503, — 
aicT'xiaiv, ai<j-)(t(7T0'; {al(7-)(p<i) , aXytov, aXyi.a-TO'; (aXsyo';), eXey- 
')(^baTo<s (eXey'Xp'i), KepBiov, KepStcrTO<; (xepBo';), /c^Sia-roi; (KfjSo<;), 
KvSi(7T0<; (kCSo?), fiiJKKTTO'; (/A?7«:o?), /x.aKporepo';, fiaKpoTaroi;, 
piyiov, piyicrTO<; (plyov). 

c. In some comparatives in -T€po<;, there is no thought of 
a greater or less degree but of a contrast, as ayporepamv 
{riiiiovmv) B 852 of the field, as opposed to the town ; BrfKv- 
Tepai {yvvalKe<;) @ 520, female, as opposed to male ; 6peaTepo<i 
(BpaKcov) X 93, of the mountain, as opposed to the valley. 
Of. 7]ixeTepo<;, vnirepot;,. Sef tVepo? and apicrT€p6<; right and left. 

d. From adverbs are formed: dyx^KTrof {aaaov, acraoTepai), 
a(pdpT6po^, Trapot,Tepo<i, 'rrpoTepa, vTrepraro';. 

e. aya06<; has comparatives apeimv {of. apia-To<;), ^eXrepov, 
Xcoiov, Xmirepov. 

t. dviripo^ has a comparative dvirjpicrTepov )8 190. 

g. veo<; has a superlative vearai I 153, veiarov B 824. 

h. 7roXi»9 has a comparative ifkeimv or ifkicav and in the 
plural also TrXee? A 395, TrXea? B 129. 

i. ^aeiv6<i has a comparative ^aeivorepo'i, a superlative 
(f>ad,vTaTo<; v 93 (for ^aevraToi;, of. <j)davdev A 200 for i^d- 
evdev). 

j. (u is found where the Attic rule would require o, in 
KaKo^eivoirepo<; v 376, XapwraToi; /S 350, ol^vpeorepov P 446. 

k. The t of -icov is regularly short as i^CKlcov r 351 ; cf. 
the occasional I of the patronymic in -lav, § 21 h. 

NUMERALS. 

§ 23. a. hi has a collateral form taJ Z 422 ; cf. the femi- 
nine forms la A 437, i»)? H 173, t^ I 319, lav ^ 435. 

irpwTO'i has a collateral form Tr/xurtcrTo?, cf. 7rd/nrpa>T0<: 
H 324. 

Of the compound ouSei? (ou8' els), besides ovBev, only ou- 
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Sevl is used (twice, X 469, \ 515) ; from firjSei^ is found only 
^Bh 2 600. 

b. Biioo, hiio is indeclinable ; it has the following collateral 
forms : Boiw, Sotol, Soiai, Bold, Boioi<;, Bolovi;. 

Bedrepo'} has a superlative Sei/'raTo? last of all, while Bevre- 
pos has the comparative ending as the latter of two. 

c. rpiro<i has a collateral form rplraToi;, of. [j,ea-craro<i with 
/x.e<r<ro?. 

d. reaaape<i has a collateral form, the Aeolic iria-vpe^, O 680. 
Its ordinal is rerpaTa, by metathesis (§ 13) for rerapTo^. 

e. oKTm has the ordinals oyBoaro?, oiyBoo^. In rj 261, ^ 287, 
oyBoov seems to have been substituted by error in all the 
Mss. for oyBoarov. 

f . ivvea has the ordinal eivaro'; (evvaro<; ?) , eWro?. 

g. BmBeKa has the collateral forms BvdoBeKa and BvoKaiBeKa. 
h. ivevrjKOVTa B 602, has a collateral form evvrjKovTa r 174, 

with which may be compared ivrjKovra on an inscription of 
Drymaea in Phocis. 

i. iivpia is not yet used as a numeral for 10,000, but only 
for a countless {indefinitely large) number. 
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THE HOMERIC DIALECT. 



[§ 24. a. 



PRONOUNS. 

§ 24. I. Personal and Possessive Pronouns, a. 



Sing. N. 


lyd), iy<l}v. 


o-ii, ripn (6 times). 




G. 


in^io, 4)i4o (K 124), 


a^lot <reo, ffetJ, treOeVf 


efo (A 400, X 19), 




ifiev, fieVf ifiiOev, 


TEOIO (0 37). 


?o, S, leev. 


D. 


^fioi, fioU 


co/, Totf Teiv (5 
times). 


of, loi (N 495, S 38). 


A. 


ifie, liL 


<t4. 


?, e6'(rl71,nl34). 


POSSESSITE. 


i/ios {ffi-ll, i/iiv). 


iris, Tfis. 


Ss, IJs. 


Dual N. A. 


vaii, tid (as Acc, E 219, 
475). 


a^wi, a-<p(i. 


o'^we. 


G. D. 


vaiv (as gen. only X 
88). 


aipSiiv, aip^v (8 62). 


fffffwiv. 


Possessive. 


l/uirepos. 


fftpulrepoS' 




Pldk. N. 


7jp.eis, &flixes. 


vfieTs, Hfifies. 


(r<pftay (4 times). 


G. 


V/ielav (4 times), ^jne- 


iliflav (4 times), 


ffrpeav (4 times), 




wv (9 times). 


lifieav (5 times). 


cr</)£>' (M 165, T 
302). 


D. 


Vfuy, ^M'". ^t^M'')- 


VfliVf VfllVf fffiiu. 


a-(l>l<ri{v), iT(pl{v). 


A. 


Tllifas, ?iiias (ir 372), 


ili4as, Sufif. 


<rip4as, <r(pSs{E 667], 




&lilie. 




a-tfie (5 times). 


Possessive. 


TjfieTepoSf afiSs (7 
times). 


vfterepoSf ifiSs. 


(TIpfTfpoS, &(i>6s. 



h. The oblique cases of ri/j,€i<; and u/^et? are said to retract 
their accent to the first syllable when they are unemphatic 
or when the last vowel is short, as ^/tta? it 372, v/ji^cov O 494, 
vfji.iv a 373 ; but this rule is not observed constantly in the 
Mss., and editions vary. 

c. The oblique cases of the 3d personal pronoun when 
enclitic are anaphoric, like aiirov kt\. in Attic; when ac- 
cented they have their original reflexive use, like Attic eav- 
Tov, ifiavTov, a-eavTov, ktX., which compounds are posthomeric, 
and are not found even in Pindar. 

fj^cv, cr^we, <r<pcoiv, ajsi, a(j>d<;, and a-<f)e are always enclitic. 
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d. The Aeolic forms a/i/ie?, a/*/ie, i!/t/Ae?, ijfifie generally 
might stand in the text for ■^fi€i<;, ■^fiav ictX. So, also, perhaps 
a/i/iio9 and i//u./to9 should be written for the possessive forms 
dfi6<;, vfio^, to bring them into correspondence with the 
Aeolic personal pronouns. 

e. For the relation of the form e/^eio to e/xe'o, of aeio to a-eo, 
ktX., see § 5 ^. 

f. £09 seems to stand for o-eFo^ suus (cf. the old Latin 
sor)os). Its use is not confined strictly to the third person ; 
it means simply own (ef. iSio's, onty twice in Homer, from 
the same root), as oii too eya -ye | ^9 (for 6/^979) yai'r]<; Svvafiat 
yXvKeparepov aXXo ISecrOai t 28 lean see nothing sweeter than 
my own native land, Smfiaaiv ol<Ttv (for a-olaiv') avda-a-oK a 402. 
It is with rare exceptions the possessive of ov in its reflexive, 
not in its anaphoric signification (see c). As tliis use of ov 
became less familiar to the Greeks, it is probable that other 
words and forms were occasionally substituted for forms of 
609 in the text of the poems. 

II. Intensivb Peonottn. g-. avT6<; regularly retains its 
intensive force in the oblique cases, even when not connected 
with a noun expressed, often marking a contrast which it is 
difficult to render smoothly in the English idiom. Of.^lh fin. 

The presumption is always strongly in favor of the origi- 
nal meaning; but all shades of meaning are found from the 
strict intensive to the simple anaphoric use of the Attic dia- 
lect. 

h. For avTtB? in the sense of <ha-avTco^, see j below. In 
this use it has a large variety of meanings, as Qa<^povd r) 
awT(B9 r 220 a mere {simpleton) ; without cause A 520, without 
a prize A 133, absolutely B 138, vainly B 342, without chariot 
E 255. Most of these meanings are derived from in the same 
way as before, the connection determining the special sense 
of each passage. 

III. Demonsteativb Peonotjns. i. The Attic article 6, 
■f], TO, generally retains its demonstrative force in Homer, but 
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like the intensive pronoun in the oblique cases, appears occa- 
sionally in its Attic signification. 

In their demonstrative use, o, 17, 01, at, are best written o, 
?;, o'i, a'L — ToL, rai, T&i? are used besides o'i, a", wy. 

j. Thus the absence of the article does not mark a noun 
as indefinite; cf. avhpa /jioi evveire M.ovcra a 1 with arm a vi- 
rumque cano. avr-qv 6B6v 6 107 is equivalent to Attic 
Tr}v avrrjv oBov, and frequently avrco'i is equivalent to Attic 
d)aavT(o^ (w? being the adverb of the article, see k below and 
§ 38 Ji) while m S' aiiro)? T 339 is equivalent to Attic ovrca 8' 
axravTco^. 

k. The demonstrative article is often followed by a noun 
in apposition with it, as oi B' ixaprjaav 'A'x^atol re Tpwe's re 
r 111, but these rejoiced, both Achaeans and Trojans, avrap o 
^ovv tepevcrev ava^ avBpav ' Ayafiifivrnv B 402 but he, Agamem- 
non, king of men, sacrificed an ox. 

1. The forms with initial t often have a relative force, but 
refer only to a definite antecedent ; this is a relic of paratac- 
tic construction (§ 3 w), as is particularly clear in aXXA ra 
fiev TToXiajv i^eTrpdOofiev to, BiBa<rrai, A 125 but what we took 
as spoils from the cities, these have been divided. 

m. roiaBeaa-iv jS 47, roiaBeai, cf) 93 belong to oBe. They 
are analogous to the Aeolic rcovBecov of Alcaeus and to the 
Tovvveovv (for Tcovecov, from ove = oBe') of a Thessalian inscrip- 
tion. 

n. Keivo<; is often found for eKeivo^, as the adverb xeidi for 
eKeWi (only p 10), while eKel is not Homeric. 

IV. Relative Pronouns, o. Besides the Attic forms, 
is used for 6'?, oov (better So, § 17 c) for ov, er}<; Tl 208 for 
f)<; (where for e?;? to wpiv, oo irpocrdev has been conjectured). 

p. The forms 09 and have also a demonstrative use, espe- 
cially 09 with ovBe, fiTjBe, Kai, and jdp. 

For the relative use of the article, see I above. 

q. The neuter 6 is frequently used as a conjunction, like 
quod. So also oVt and 6 re. 
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V. r. The Indeeinite and Inteeeogative Peonouns 
have genitive singular reo, rev, dative reai, genitive plural 
rimv, dative reoia-i, neuter plural of the indefinite da-aa only 
T 218. The stem of reo seems to be distinct in derivation 
from that of rtVo? but identical in meaning. 

s. In Ti<: for o? ti? (cf. o for 09, above), the first stem 
often remains uniuflected; o rt?, on or Sm, orev or orreo, 
ore^, oTipa, orecov (wi" rivcov not being either Ionic or dac- 
tylic), oreouari, oTivas, neuter plural aa-aa (oTuva X 460, but 

corrupt). 

CONJUGATION. 

§ 25. Augment and Reduplication, a. The augment 
was for a time considered unessential: whether temporal or 
syllabic, it may be omitted in the Homeric poems ; the ac- 
cent is then thrown back as far as possible, as Tev')^e A 4, oXe- 
KOVTo A 10, d^iet A 25, KaOefJiev i 72 (^KadeiiMev), dveaav ^ 537 
(aveiaav). 

b. When the augment is omitted, monosyllabic forms with 
long vowel take the circumflex accent, as /S^ for e/S??. 

c. Iteratives generally have no augment, § 36 a. 

d. Forms without the augment are less common in the 
speeches than in the narrative. In the narrative, the aug- 
mented preterits are to the unaugraented as 7 to 10, but in 
the speeches as 7 to 2. 

e. The Mss. are frequently of less authority than the 
rhythm of the verse in determining whether a form should 

be augmented: e.g. at the close of the verse, — ^, ^ 

(where the comma indicates the end of a word) was pre- 
ferred to — w w, ; hence dX'^e eOrjicev A 2, not dXyea Ofj/cev 

(§ 40 i) ; Teliae eKeno V 327, not Teu%6a ksIto. To write 

'iXcopi eVeu^e KvvecrcrLv A 4, or Be reKeiero ^ovXrj A 5, would 
create the forbidden caesura between the short syllables of 
the fourth foot (§ 40 m). For the same reason the augment 
is omitted also when it would interfere with the Bucolic 
diaeresis (§ 40 Ti), as fiia yeivaro MT'qp V 238. 
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f . After the augment, initial \, fi, or o- is sometimes doubled 
(in many instances as the assimilation of an original F or a-) 
as well as initial p : iXXiTaveva-a k 481, eXXa^e a 298, e/j,fuid€<; 
a- 362, ia-aeve A 147 (see § 41 y a). 

g. Sometimes initial p is not doubled, as ipaTrrofiev tt 379, 
epe^a S 352, epe^e B 400 ; ef. eppvaaro koI icrdacrev O 290 
with ipvcraTo koI eadcocrev pj; 372. See § 12 c. 

h. Stems which originally began with a consonant may 
take the syllabic augment or reduplication, as eenrov, eijKe, 
ewyi], eaXrjv, iekTrero, — eoiica, eoXira, eopye, eiXfieda fi 662. 
Thus elhov is for i-FiS-ov, elpirov is for i-aepir-ov. In ep'^^arai 
K 283, this reduplication seems to be lost, cf. iep-x^aro k 241.; 
so Se'x^arai M 147, eacrai a 250. In fjiKTO, as 8 796, and rjel- 
Si?? X 280, the t] is the augment lengthened by the following 
f (ft«:- and ftS-). See § 41 d. 

i. In the usual texts, many of these verbs have the tem- 
poral augment ; this probably was not so spoken in the origi- 
nal form of the poems, but is a conformation to later usage. 
K eavaaae is the rational, more original form for the Ms. read- 
ing S' rjvaaae y 304, avSave for rjvZave A 24, idvSave for eijvSave 
7 143, ea^e for ^^e "5^ 392, idXco for ^Xoi x 230. See § 4 A. 

j. The second aorist active and middle, of verbs whose 
stem begins with a consonant, is often found with a redupli- 
cated stem, as eKeKXero, XeXa;^£0(rt, dfnreTraXcov, STri^paBe, TreTrt- 
doLfiTjv, ererfie, rervKovro. 

k. The so-called Attio reduplication is more common in 
Homer than in Attic, and its use extends to the second aor- 
ist where the augment also may be used (ef. Attic 'Ijyayov), as 
fjpape, riKa^e, aXaXKe, and the peculiar forms ipvKaKe A 352 
from ipvKco, rjviiraiTe B 245 from ivl-jna} in which the final 
consonant of the theme is reduplicated with a as a connec- 
tive {ivivcTre, as a 321, is found more frequently). 

1. In the perfect, the vowel after the Attic reduplication 
is not always lengthened, as dXaXrjfiac, while it is never 
lengthened in the aorist (§ 31/). 
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m. A reduplicated future is formed from the stem of some 
of these reduplicated aorists, as KeKaSija-ei ^ 163 from the 
stem of KeKcihovTo A 497, -Treiridija-m X 223, '7re(f>iB')ja€rai O 158. 

n. The reduplication of pepvirtofiha ^ 59, i/crfja-dai I 402, 
is not according to Attic usage. Bei,Sexarat (from SeiKvvfj-i}, 
BelSoiKa, and BeiBia have irregular reduplication; probably 
the last two are to be explained as for SeSfoiKa, BeSfta 
(§41J^). 

o. efi/jLope (from fieipofiai) and ea-a-vfiai (from a-evoa) double 
the initial consonant and prefix e as if they began with two 
consonants (§ 41 j a). 

§ 26. Endings, a. The singular endings, -/j.t, -a-Oa, -a-t, 
occur more frequently than in Attic ; especially -fit and -a-i 
in the subjunctive, as iBmfM, aydj(o/j,i,, ideXrjen, ^dXrja-i. These 
endings are rare in the subjunctive of the contracted /it- 
forms, as Bwai A 129, (f}df}a-i,v -^ 805, §ai O 359. 

h. -a-Oa is used three times in the optative, as ^dXoiaOa 
O 571 ; 29 times in the subjunctive, in 12 verbs, as e'liryaOa 
T 250, irddyaOa D, 551 ; 8 times in the present indicative, in 
five verbs, as (jtfja-Oa <I> 186. 

c. In three verbs -tov is used for -ti/z^ as the ending of the 
third person dual imperfect: erev'^erov N 346, BiMKerov K 
364, Xa^vaaerov X 583. -ttjv would have made an amphi- 
macer —^ — See § 41 a. 

d. The third plural of the perfect active ends in da-i (for 
-avTi) ; aai, is found only in •7re<^vKd<7t r) 114, XeXoyxdcri 
X304. 

e. In the pluperfect, the older endings -ea ktX. are pre- 
served, as yBea S 71, Treiroidea B 434, ■^eCBr]<; X 280. The 
third singular ends in -ee(^v^ or -eiv, as ^e^rjKeip A 221, yBee 
B409. 

f. The second and third persons singular of the first aorist 
optative active end in -««?, -eoe(v), as /^etz/eta?, KaXea-eiev. 
The second person in -at? occurs very rarely ; the third per- 
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son in -ai is more common, as yrjff'^a-ai A 255, aeipat, H 130. 
The third plural with but two exceptions (^Krjaiev, Kreplcraiev 
D, 38) ends in -eiav, as Tiaeiav A 42, aKovaeiav B 282. 

g. The third plural optative active of /it-verbs ends in nev 
(except (TTairfcrav P 733), as elev, Safieiev, Soiev. 

h. The second singular imperative ending -0i is retained 
in some presents, as tXrjdc 7 380, SlBcodi 7 880, o/ivvdi '^ 585 ; 
and in some perfects, as reOvadi X 365, rerXadt A 586, 

i. The third plural imperative ends in -rtov, -crOcav (never 
-Tcocrav, -a-Ooxj-av), as earcov A 338, ^evyoprcov I 47, Xefa- 
a-emv I 67. 

j. a. Active infinitives (except in the first aorist) fre- 
quently end in -/Mevai, which is sometimes shortened after a 
short vowel to -fiev, as e/M/j,evai, e/j,/Mev, i\6e/iev(at), reOvd- 

^. The shortening of -fievai to -fiev occurs generally before 
a vowel, where it may be called elision. 

7. The ending -vai is found only after a long vowel, as 
Sovvai, SiSovvai, D, 425. 

k. The ending in -efiev is clearly preferred to that in -eiv 
before the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 h) ; even before the diaere- 
sis at the end of the first foot of the verse, the ending -e/iev 
could stand ten times as often as the ending -eiv is required. 

1. The second aorist active infinitive in 12 verbs, and the 
future active infinitive in 9 verbs, have the anomalous end- 
ing -eeiv, which probably stands for -e/Mev or -eev, which may 
be restored. 

m. Aorist passive infinitives end in -jxevai, or -vai, as Sa/ij;- 
fjbevai T 266, SafiTJvai 4> 578 ; /it^^jf/iez/at A 438, /Miry^/ievai 
Z 161, fuiyfjvai X 306. 

n. The perfect participle has the inflection of the present 
in KeKXrjyovre^ M 125. See § 31 d, e. 

o. Some second perfect participles retain in the oblique 
cases the a of the nominative, as redvrjSiTo<; a 289, ^ej3aS)Ta 
e 130. 
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p. The second singular of the middle generally remains 
uncontracted (§ 6), as oBvpeai, 'iSTjai, F 130, /3aXX,eo A 297, 
mhvaao a 62, efiapvao p^ 228. Contracted forms are used, 
occasionally, as /leTarpeTrrj A 160, yvaxTr/ B 365, KeKXrjcrr] T 
138; once in the imperfect, eKpifiw O 18. 

q. In the perfect middle, -cyai, regularly loses its o- ; but 
fie/ivTicrai ^ 648 is found as well as fiifivrjai, <I> 442, /Mi/j-vr] 
O 18 (for ixejjbveaai, as if from fie/Mvofiai). 

-ao retains its a only in the imperative, as eaa-o, ca-racro. 

r. The first person dual of the middle once ends in -fi,e9ov, 
■irepiSa)fj,e0ov "^ 485 (c/". ^\ei/i/j,e6oi/ Soph. JEJl. 950, opfidfieOov 
Phil. 1079) but the metre would admit TrepiScofieOa with hia- 
tus at the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 9 J). 

s. The first plural middle often ends in -fiea-Oa (which is 
found also in the tragic poets), as Uo/iea-Oa y 61. 

t. The third plural of the perfect and pluperfect indicative 
middle often, and of the optative middle always, ends in 
-arai, -aro for -vrai, -vro, as SeBaiarai, a 23, Tre^oySjjaro <I> 206, 
yevoLUTo a 266. Before these endings, smooth labial and 
palatal mutes are aspirated, as 6pu)pix<nai 11 834 from opeyco, 
TeTpd<f>aTo K 189 from rpeTro). 

Attic prose writers use these endings sporadically in the 
perfect and pluperfect ; but the tragic poets use this ending 
only in the optative (as yvcoa-oiaro Soph. 0. T. 1274, cf. Ajax 
842, m. 211; Be^aiaro 0. 0. 44, cf. 945; cf. also detaTo 
Aesch. Suppl. 665). 

u. 6 seems to be inserted in the forms a.Kij'^eSaTat P 
637 (aAca^tfn)), eXTjXeSaTo t] 86 (eXavi/m), eppdBarat. v 354 
Qpaivop,ai). These forms probably came from collateral 
verb-stems which contained S, cf. pda-craTe v 150 (paivo- 
fiai for paBvjai). 

For iXrjXeBaTo, Dindorf and Nauck read the less anomalous 
form iKT/Xearo, La Roche reads iXrjXdSaTo. 

V. The third plural indicative of the aorist passive gener- 
ally ends in -ev instead of -^aav (46 forms in -ep to 15 in 
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-Tjaav), as ^yepOev A 57, (f)dav6ev A 200, Tpd^ev A 251, Bierfia- 
yev A 531. 

w. Similarly, v is used for the later -crav in the imperfect 
and second aorist of /it-verbs, as ^vviev A 273, eardv, ardv, 
e^av, e^vv e 481, erXav 4> 608. 

For the optative ending of /i4t-verbs, in -iev not HTjo-av, see 
g above. 

§27. Subjunctive Mode. a. The variable vowel (" con- 
necting vowel ") of the subjunctive is generally short in the 
first aorist, second aorist of /^t-forms, second aorist passive, 
second perfect of primitive formation, as ^ijcrofj-ev, djeipofiev, 
tofiev, delofiev, Tpaireiofiev, Sa/tetere, e'iSofiev, ireTroidofiev. 

This short vowel is found before the endings -/^ev, -tov, -re, 
and in middle forms. 

b. A few forms of the first aorist have a long vowel fol- 
lowing the analogy of the present, as Sr]Xt]a-riTat F 107. 

c. There are no certain examples of the short mode-vowel 
in the present of verbs in -co. (For ^ovXerai dvTidaaq A 67, 
^ov\r}T dvndcra<; may be substituted, eto.') 

Eem. The forms of the first aorist subjunctive are easily con- 
fused with those of the future, with which they are identical in 
appearance. 

§ 28. Optative Mode. a. For the optative endings, see 
^ 26 b,f,g,t. 

b. After t or v, the optative sign disappears: Saivvro XI 
665, Bvrj a 348, iicBvfiev IT 99, XeKvvro a 238, ^dlfj/rjv k 51, 
cftOlro X 330, SaivvuTO cr 248. 

c. dXcjiotev is contracted to dXcpoiv v 388. 

§ 29. CoNTKACT Verbs. I. a. Verbs in -aw exhibit un- 
changed, assimilated^ and contracted forms ; the poet's choice 
between contracted and uncontracted forms seems to have 
been determined largely by the rhythm. The vowels are 
regularly contracted when the second is in a short syllable. 
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b. Uncontracted forms without assimilation occur rarely 
(in only 21 verbs), as dva/xaifxaei, T 490 (with long a as in 
Siylrdmv \ 584, irecvdcov F 25), vaierdova-c ^ 153, dotStdei k 227, 
ovrae ^ 356 (^oira, A 525 and often, is a second aorist, see 
§ 35), KpaSdcov H 213. 

a-da> imperfect, <I> 238, and imperative, v 230, is a yitt-form, 
as if from crdcofiL. 

c. The vowels of the uncontracted forms are generally 
assimilated, a prevailing over a following e or »; but being 
assimilated to o, a, or ov. These forms are intermediate be- 
tween the original and the contracted stage, as opocoa-cv 173 
(opdovcTiv, opSycTiv), rj^d)ovTe<; H 604, eXdav fy 484 (^iXa-ev, ekdv). 
dx6(o e 377 seems to be for dXae-o contracted to d\d-o (of. h 
below), with assimilation of vowels dXa-o, and by transposi- 
tion of quantity dXo-o). 

d. One of the vowels is usually lengthened in the text of 
the Mss., as opoeovre? t} 145. Sometimes this appears to be a 
conformation to Attic usage (§ 4 A). 

e. Dual forms follow the analogy of Homeric verbs in -fii, 
as d'rreiXijT'ijv X 313, TrpoaavhrjT'qv A 136. Of. j below, and 
opTjai ^ 343 as from opTjfii. 

f . A few verbs in -aa have collateral forms in -eto, as ■ijvTeov 
H423. 

II. g. Verbs in -eco generally remain uncontracted ; except 
66, which is generally contracted in the Mss., but often the 
uncontracted forms are metrically possible, eo is very rarely 
contracted except in the participle ending -evfj,evo<; (where 
contraction occurs to prevent a too frequent recurrence of 
short syllables, § 41 ^). eco is never contracted but is often 
pronounced as one syllable by synizesis (§ 7). 

h. Sometimes the variable vowel e is contracted with e of 
the stem instead of with the termination, as alBelo O 503 
(^alSecr-e-a-o), f^vdelai, 6 180, cnrelo K 285. aireio seems to be 
formed on the analogy of alBelo. One of these vowels is 
sometimes dropped, as dm-oaipeo A 275, eVXeo O 202, fj,v0eai 
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/3 202, TraiXeai S 811. The accentuation of these last three 
forms is uncertain. 

i. The older form of these verbs, in -eim, is sometimes pre- 
served, as ireXeteTo A 5, veiKeiycri A 579. See § 5 /. 

j. Some verbs in -aa and -e&j have a present infinitive in 
-nrjfievaL, like /ii-verbs, as aprujuevai •^^ 322, KaXij/Mevat K 125, 
TToOrjiJLevai ji 110, <j}i\ijfj,evai, X 265. See § 34 b. 

(fiopeci} forms (j>opiei,v A 144, (poprj/j,evai O 310, <f>oprjvai, B 107. 

III. k. Verbs in -oco are generally contracted. Sometimes 
they have forms with the double o sound, like verbs in -aw, as 
apoaaiv i 108 (^dpoovaiv, apovaiv), virvmovra'; e 48, ierrpaTO- 
(ovTo r 187 (which might be written ia-rparoovTo'), Srjioaiev 
8 226 (hrjtooi.ev'i'). 

TENSES. 

§ 30, Future ajsd First Aoeist, Active and Middle. 
a. Pure verbs which do not lengthen the stem- vowel in the 
formation of the tenses, often have double o- in the future 
and first aorist, active and middle, as atSecro-o/iat ^ 388, ko,- 
Xea-a-a il 106. 

b. In the future the a of the before-mentioned verbs often 
disappears, as KaXeovaa T 383, avnoav a 25, Kopiet @ 379 (for 
Kopeaet., from Kopevvv/j,i), Safida X 271, Kpe/Moco H 83, cf. KOfiia 
o 546 ; oXecra-ei /3 49, oXearw v 399, oXeiTai B 325. 

c. Stems in S often show double a in the aorist. 

d. Most of these forms with aa may be explained as origi- 
nal or assimilated, as vetKeaae from the theme vetKecr (cf. vei- 
/co?), KofLiaaaro for KOfjuh-craro (cf. ko/mB^^. Thus the stem- 
vowel of these verbs was not final originally, and hence is 
not lengthened in the future and aorist. 

e. The asigmatic future of liquid verbs is inflected like the 
present of verbs in -e<o, as ^aXiei, k 290, oXeeadat O 700. See 
§ 29 II. 

f. Some stems in X and p retain the o- of the future and 
aorist (as some do in Attic), as a/acra? (apapia-KO)) a 280, 
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eXaai- A 409, deptrofievo'i t 507, Kvpaa<; V 23, Bi,a(j)6epa-ec N 625, 
eKe\.a-a(j,ev i 546, &pa-e A 10. For o^eWeiev ^ 334, see § 12 e. 

g. The so-called Doric future with tense-sign ae, is found 
in iffo-eirai B 393, ireaiovTai A 824. This is an archaism, not 
a Dorism. 

h. Some verbs have a future without tense-sign, as Sjfet? 
^ 291 shalt find, el/ii, Keico t 340 shall lie (^KaKiceiovre<i a 424 
to lie dowTi), eSop,ai, TriOfiai, avvai, ipvco, fieofiai O 194 Q^eio- 
p,ai X 431). Some of these verbs are old presents which 
acquired a future signification ; elfii is not always future in 
Homer, cf. B 87. 

i. Some verbs form the first aorist active and middle with- 
out 0-, as rjveiKav B 784 (Attic TjvejKo), e-)(evev /3 395 and e^eey 
Z 419 (from exea for 'ixeva), 'iaasva E 208, rfkevaro X 274 and 
aXeaaOe h 774, eic-qa A 40, subjv. kt]o/m€v H 377 (from Kaico) . 

j. The first aorist often has the variable vowel of the 
second aorist °/g, as t^ov y 5, Sva-ero /3 388. So in the im- 
perative, as ^^aeo E 109, opaeo T 250, ci^ere T 105, otaere 
r 108, otjrea-de il 704; infinitive, olaejj,evat F 120; participle, 
Svcro/ievoio a 24 and probably iin^rjcro/ievov 11 343. 

k. Verbs in -foj often have themes in y and thus futures 
and first aorists in -f« and -^a, as i^aXaird^ai A 129, fiepfiij- 
pi^e )8 98, -TTToKe/ML^o/iev B 328. 

1. The future optative is not found in Homer. 

31. Perfect, a. The so-called first perfect in -ku is 
formed only from 20 vowel-stems. It is almost as rare as 
the first aorist in -/ca {eScoKu, erjKa, edr/ica). Forms without 
K are derived even from vowel-stems, especially participial 
forms, as KeKp.riKa<s 7i 262, but kskp^^w'^ '^ 232 ; Tre^vKaa-i tj 
114 but ire^vaa-iv t] 128 ip,'7recj>vvia A 513 ; TeOvqKev a 196, 
reBvrfKvlav S 734, but TeOvvoTa P 402. 

b. The final mute of the stem is not aspirated. 

c. The endings are affixed immediately to the reduplicated 
verb-stem in ^e^dacrt, yeydacn, BeiBidi, helZifJuev, ehelhi<Tav> iyprj- 
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yopde, eiKTOv, etki^XovOfiev, iBfiev, KeKiJ,r]oo<;, fiifiarov, Treiroade, 
eTreiridiiev, ecrTare, TerKair), rerXadt, reOvaaav. 

d. ■I^vcoyov (as ^ 216), /lefirjKov (as i 439), yiymve (as 6 305) 
are inflected as imperfects ; cf. ippiyr/a-i T 353, oXcoXtj A 164, 
which have the force of present subjunctives. 

e. aXaXijfx.epo'i, akaXTfaOai, aKa^tjp.evo';, aKa')(r)(7dai, eaav- 
fievo^ are accented irregularly as presents. See § 26 n. 

f. The second perfect often has a long vowel in the stem 
where the second aorist has a short vowel, as apijpy e 361, 
apapr) n 212 ; opwpe H 374, &pope B 146. 

g. In the feminine participle the short form of the stem 
appears, as apripd)<; k 553 but apapvia ^ 267, Tedrj\a><; p, 108 
but reOaXvla f 293 ; hence iiKvla not eiKvla T 386, etc. 

VOICES. 

§ 32. Middle, a. The active and middle forms 6pav 
(about 40 times) and opaaOai (about 20 times), IBelv (more 
than 200 times) and Ihia-Qai (90 times), are used often with- 
out appreciable difference of meaning ; cf. e^aro ^ 267, e'^17 
/3 377. 

lb. The first aorist middle is sometimes used without dif- 
ference of meaning from the second aorist active, as i^tja-ero 
r, 135, 'i^r, a 427 ; iBvaero T 328, e'Sw T 36 ; KixV'^aTo A 385, 
eKi')(ev y 169. 

c. The future middle is sometimes used as passive, as Siap- 
paiaecrOai H 355, Trepaerat, SI 729, reXeeadai B 86. Cf. e. 

d. The aorist middle is sometimes used with no distinc- 
tion of meaning from the passive, as Koip.ija-avTo A 476, koi- 
jJbrjOrfp^v L 559; j^oKcoa-ap.evq V 413, '^oXcodeo'; A 9; eBvvrjcraTO 
H 33, Svvda-dr] e 319 ; ■x^jparo S 270, j^a/3i? T 76 (q/". Keyapoi- 
aro A 256) ; aTrevdcrcraTO B 629, vdadr) 'B 119 ; wyepovro B 94, 
rjr/epOev A 57 ; Xvp,r]v <I> 80, Xvdev % 31 ; dp,^€')(}>To B 41, dp,<f)e- 
XV0V B 716 ; cf. KrdaOai O 558 he slain, KTap,evoio V 375 ; 
and eKeXixdrjaav E 497 they rallied, Oapjjxd^vai A 226 arm 
himself, WwdrjTTjv 11 475. 
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e. Homer has only apvTja-aa-dao, ■^^paa-dfirjv, rja-aro, ope^aro, 
never the corresponding passive forms. 

33. Passive, a. For the ending of the aorist passive in- 
finitive, see § 26 m. 

b. For the ending of the third plural indicative, see § 26 v. 

c. The second aorist subjunctive passive usually remains 
uncontracted, and follows the rule of /it-verbs (§ 34 d). 

d. In the second aorist subjunctive, the passive suffix is 
often long (and the mode-vowel short in the dual and in the 
first or second person plural, § 27 a), as Saetco t 280 (from 
stem Ba-, cf. Sarjvao), Safiijrj'; F 436 (Bd/ivrj/j,!,'), crwrr'^rj T 27 
(<7if7r&)), Safi'^ere H 72, rpaTreiofiev T 441 (re/jTra), § 13), but 
IM'^emaiv B 475 (jiCa-ya'). 

e. Homer has only two futures from passive stems, Saijaeai 
y 187, /j.iyrjo'ea'Oat K 365. 

f. Some verbs have both first and second aorists passive, 
as i^\d<j)07ja-av "¥ 387, e^Xa^ev ^-^ 461 ; ifiixOv E 134, ifjLiyrjv 
r 445 ; -irrixOev @ 298, irdyev A 572 ; iTep(l)drjTe p 174, Tiip<l)d7) 
(j) 57, iTapTrrjcrav il 633, Tpairelo/iev V 441, with rerapirmiieada 
■^10 in the same sense. 

VERBS IN -MI. 

34. a. Some verbs in -/u have forms in the present and 
imperfect indicative which follow the analogy of contract 
verbs : Ttdel a 192, hiBol B 237, BiBova-i a 313, kia-i F 152, iBi- 
Bov \ 289, Mdei 13 390 ; so Bafiva X 221, -n-kva <I> 7, iKipva 
r) 182, wpvve (j) 100. 

b. Verbs in -/jli sometimes retain the long vowel of the 
stem where it is short in Attic, as TidrjiJbevai "^ 83 (for tlBc- 
vai), cf. (fiiXjjfievai X 265 ; Tidrjpsvov K 34 (for riOifjuevov), 
SiBaxTOfiev V 358 (Baxrofiev) and BiBovvai O 425 are irregular. 

c. For the ending -v for -aav, see § 26 w. 

d. The second aorist subjunctive active generally remains 
uncontracted. The stem vowel often appears in its long 
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form with short mode vowel in the dual and in the first and 
second plural (cf. §§ 27 a, 33 <?), as Oeim a 89 (better 0j;'q)), 
'yvdxo ^ 118, ari]7)<; P 30, Bmr/a-iv A 324, Trapa-TTjerov <t 183, 
Oelofjiev A 143 (better OrjofMev), yvaxoa-i A 302, ipeiofiev A 62 
(better iptjofiev, as from an eprj/jut). 

e. t7;/4t sencZ has the following not- Attic forms : leto-t {Ida-i), 
iyat. (Jfiy 'Cev (Jecrav), ikp.e.vai {Ikvai), aveaei (avqaei), erjKa 
(rJKa), KadefJLev (^KadeifJiev), ecrav, elerav (JjKav), fiedelco (/ie^aj), 
ijcri, a(j>erj, dvijrj (javy), fjLede/J^v (^fiedelvat), evra (^elvTo). 

f. a. eifii, go or shall go is aoristic except in the present 
indicative. It has the following not-Attic forms : ela-6a 
(thrice for eZ), rjia, avTjiov (^a), ^te. ^e, oe(i/) (jjei), ittjv 
(jlT7]v), fjofjuev, tfiev Q^fiev), rjicrav, 'ia-av, rfiov (jjaav), ir/a-da 
("779), tija-iv (jrj), lofMev, lo/xev (iaifxev), leir] (Xoi), ifiev(^ai) 
(Jevaiy, fut. etaofiab, aor. eiffaro, eeicraro. 

^. Perhaps ijofiev, rjiaav should be read for •po/iev, ■Sjiov. 

g. a. eifil am has the following not-Attic forms: ecrai, 
e'k (also enclitic, somewhat less frequent than eaai, which 
consists of the original stem eV- and the original ending of 
the second person -o-t, which generally can be substituted for 
it) (eT), elfiev (ia-piev), edcri (elai), ^a, ea, eov (j^v), erjaOa 
(rjaOa), fjev, e7)v, rjr]v (jiv), eaav (jjaav^, eco, fierelco (w), ej;?, 
-^cnv (^9), eaxTi {&eri), eoi? (eti;?), eoi (e'l'r)), e<rcro, a form of 
the middle voice, as also Sappho i 28, {'ia-dc), ep^iiev^ai), by 
assimilation for ecr-/i6i'ai, ep,ev{ai) (eti/at), idov, eovcra ktK. {mv, 
ovcra ktX.), ecraerac, ia-a-ecrac (twice, for ecrrat). Iterative 
etTKov, eaKe. 

/3. eTjv, fjTjv {rjv), probably should be written 'iev, ^ev. 

7. Forms without the root-vowel e (remnant of eV-) are 
very rare, as ^a-ov T 202, &a-i H 274, o) 491, ova-Tj'; r 489, ov- 
Tai rj 94:; rjv is more common but often can be written eei'. 

h. (^iripi say has the following not-Attic forms: <f>ija-Oa 
((^???), e(pav, (f)dv (eipaaav), <j}ijrj, ^fjaiv (0^). Middle forms 
are common, but not in the present indicative : i^dfirjv, e(f)aro, 
etjjavTo, imperative (pdo, ^da-ffco, infinitive (ftda-dai, participle 
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<jid/jLevo<;. Iterative e^aaxov kt\. ire^aa-/j^vov H 127 may 
come from ^alvm. 

i. Kelixai lie has the following not-Attic forms: Kelarat,, 
Kearat, Keoprai, (Keivrai), Kslaro, ksuto (eKeivro), KrJTai (from 
tceerai for KerjTat) . Iterative Kea-Kero. For the future Kelas, 
Keltav, /eei'oi/Te?, see § 30 h- 

j. a. ^/lai sit has euiTai,, earai (Jjvtm), eiaTO, earo (fjvro 
r 153). 

)8. '^arat and ^aro are more rational forms than eiarai and 
euiTo, which are found in the Mss. 

k. olSa know has the following not-Attic forms: olSa<; 
(only a 337, for ola-0a), cS/jLev (la/jLev), yBea (jjSrj), 7;etSi/? (see 
§ 41 d, for yhrjaOa), ■^eiBei, pBee (ySet), laav {ya-av), iBfiev^ai) 
(elSevat), IBvla {elhvla). Future elBija-o) as well as e'la-ofiai. 

1. xP'l ^ Homer seems to be a noun. See § 3 A. 

§ 35. Second Aoeists vyiTHouT Vabiablb Vowel. 
Many second aorists, active and middle, are found without 
variable vowel, following the analogy of verbs in -/m, as sktu 
a 300, eKTUTo O 437 (from Kreiva, stem Krev-, Kra-) ; SXcro 
n 754, SXto a 532 (SXXo/jLai) ; ci/ievai, 4> 70 (deo) ; y4vTo @ 48 ; 
iy^pa H 148, yripd^ P 197 (yripdw) ; eyvm A 199 ; Sskto B 420 
{hexofMu) ; ^rjro A 618 (^dWos) ; KXvdi /3 262, KXvre B 56 
(«Xi!ft)) ; efiiKTo a 433 ; oiira Z 64, ovrdfievat, 301 ; ttXjjto 
S 50 ; iireTrKm^ 7 15 (TrXcoa)) ; ecrcrvTo B 809 (o-euw) ; e(j>dt,To 
1 100, ^^to-^m y8 183, ^0ip,evo<; © 359 Q^eivw). 

ITERATIVE FORMS. 

§ 36. a. Iterative forms of the imperfect and aorist indi- 
cate the repetition of a state or action. The augment is 
generally omitted. These forms are characterized by the suf- 
fix -a-K and have the inflection of the imperfect of verbs in 
-<o. They are confined to the Ionic dialect. The iterative 
idea is frequently waning and occasionally is lost. 

I3. Verbs in -« add the endings -(tkov or -a-KOfj,r)v to the 
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e-form of the stem of the present or second aorist, as e^eaicov, 
eXecrxe, emeaKe, iBeffxe. 

c. jcpvTTTacrKe @ 272 probably should be Kpinrrea-KS. pim-- 
raa-Ke 6 374 probably should be piyjraaKe, although, both may 
be considered as formed according to mistaken analogy. 

d. Iteratives from the first aorist are peculiar to Homer, 
eKaaacTKe (eXavvo)), p^vqadcTKeTo (^fiip.v'^o'Kco) , Ope^acTKOv (jpi- 

e. The suffix is sometimes added without variable vowel 
to themes which end in a vowel, as eao-zce? T 295, a>6eaKe X 
596, i^dvecTKe X 587 (the only example of a passive) . 

f . Verbs in -p,i add the endings -o-kov or -a-KOfirjv directly 
to the theme : e^aaKov, S6<7kov, BvaKev, KetrKero (^Keifiai) , 
ea-Kov (for e(T-<TKOv, eifil). 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 37. a. Prepositions often retain their original adverbial 
force (as eV Se but therein, Trapa Be and beside him). They 
may be placed after the verbs or nouns with which they are 
connected. See § 3 c?. 

b. a. The preposition is often separated from the verb 
which it modifies, as Trap Be K.e^aXX'i^vcav dp,^\ o-ri^j^e? ovk 
dXairaBvai \ ecrraaav A 330 f., where irap modifies earaaav. 
In iv Be TTvpl irprja-avTe^ H 429, eV is to be construed adver- 
bially, while "TTvpi is dative of metins. 

/3. Sometimes the preposition, like other adverbs of place, 
governs a genitive where in its prepositional use it would be 
followed by another case, as tov p,o-)(Xov viro o-ttoBov riXaaa 
i 375 1 drave the bar under the ashes, where viro enroBov would 
be more regular. 

y. Similarly other words which were separate in the Ho- 
meric age were welded together in later time: ov yap en 
became ovKen yap, Bia B' a/ATrepe? A 377 became Biafiireph Be. 
So in old English to us ward was used where the later idiom 
requires toward us ; be thou ware for beware ! 
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c. AuASTBOPHE. a. Disyllabic prepositions, when they 
immediately follow the word with which they are construed, 
take the accent upon the penult, except d/j,(f>i, dvn, dvd, hid. 
ava Z 331 stands for dvaa-Trjdi. evi is used for eveca-o or eve- 
(TTi, eiTi for eirea-n, fiera for /jLereaTi. diro is used for d-rrodev 
far from, irepi is used for irepia-(7w<; exceedingly. 

/3. Elided prepositions suffer anastrophe only when they 
as adverbs modify a verb to be supplied, as eV V 45 for 
e-Trea-Ti, — or by way of exception, in order to avoid ambi- 
guity, as e<f A 350, to show that the preposition is to be con- 
nected with the preceding word ; so ■n-dp' 't 191, kut p 246. 

7. This so-called retraction of the accent to the first sylla- 
ble is only a conservation of its original position, from which 
it was moved when the adverb lost something of its inde- 
pendence by its close connection with a verb or noun. 

d. a. iv has the parallel forms elv, elvl, ivL elv stands only 
in the part of the foot which receives the ictus, and its use 
is nearly confined to certain phrases, as slv dyopTj, elv 'AlBao 
Bo/wiaiv. elvl is used but half a dozen times and only in the 
second foot. 

/8. The poet uses both e? and etV, Kara and xarai (in 
Karaiparal v 110), -rrapd and trapai, irp6<;, irpoTL, and iroTu, 
vtro and viral, virep and virelp. 

7. The forms in -au seem to be old locatives, ef. ;^ayaai-' 
{humi) . 

e. 6^ receives an accent when, following its noun, it stands 
at the end of the verse, as Oemv e^ p 518, or is in danger of 
a wrong construction, as 6eSiv e^ e/Mfiope rifirj<; e 335 from the 
gods she has received a share of honor. 

f. dfjLifil, dvd, and /xera, are used also with the dative. 

ADVERBS. 

§ 38. a. a. A predicate adjective is often used where the 
English idiom has an adverb or an adverbial phrase, as %0tfo9 
e^rf A 424 went yesterday, yeplrj A 497 early in the morning, 
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TravTj/j-epMi A 472 all day long, ■n-awvxi'O'; a. 443 through the 
ivhole night, fieTaSopTnc; S 194 after supper, evvvx^oi A 683 by 
night, evhiou A 726 at midday, ecnrepioi, ^ 344 at evening, irpr]- 
vr]<; E 58 (^promts') on his face, e7rofjitf>d\iov H 267 (eV 6/j,(}>a- 
Xc5) on the boss, Se^iov K 274 on the right, fieTmiriov 11 739 on 
the forehead, 'irei^6<i fl 438 on foot. 

/3. Similarly Ke2vo<; D, 412 there, ovrof K 341 here, and fre- 
quently oSe, as ^/AEt? otSe a 76 we here. 

<y. Trpocppcov willing is used only predicatively, where the 
English idiom uses willingly. 

h. Adverbs ending in -a are common : Xiya (but Xtyeeo? is 
more frequent), aa<f>a, Ta;^a (about 70 times, but Ta;i^eaj? only 
i/r 365), S}Kd. These seem to have been originally neuter 
cognate accusatives, and many are such still ; ef. ttoW' iire- 
TeXKe, TToXhJ rjpaTO, fieya vriTne, ^eydX' evxero, ktX. 

c. Adverbs in -B-rjv and -Sov (originally adverbial accusa- 
tives from stems in -8a and -So') are : dfi^oXdSrjv, ^dSriv, e-rri- 
ypd^Srjv, iTTiXiyBijv, e7riaTpo<j)dB'r]v, KXijBrjv, Kpv^Brjv, fieraSpo- 
/jidSrjv, ovojjbaKXrjhrjv, wapa/SXijB'rjv, irpoTpo'irdB'iqv, inro^ijSrjv 
(all having the signification of the participle of the corres- 
ponding verb), — dy€Xr]S6v, dva(j)avB6v, dva- (diro-, ein-, •jrepi-') 
araSov, /3oTpvBov, BiaKptBov, iXaBov, KaTa<pvXaB6v, KariafiaBov, 
KXayyrjBov, TravdvfiaBov, (f>aXajy7jBov. 

d. Adverbs in -Sa are rare, as dva(f>avBd, diroa-raZd, /lijBa. 

e. Adverbs in -St? are : dXXvBt<;, d/Moi^rjBl^, afivBt^, df/r 
(j)ovBl<;. 

t. Adverbs in -t are : dfioyijTi, dvai/imrl, dvLBpourl,, dvovTrjrl, 

dvOOKTTL, daTTOvBi,. 

g. Adverbs in -^ are : yvv^, eTrifjui^, Kovpl^, Xaf, oSaf, ttv^. 

h. Adverbs in -to? are not common ; they are most fre- 
quent from o-stems : oiira)? (011x09), co? (o), auTta? (^avr6<!), 
KaKoy^ (/ca/co?). tcroj? and ofiotw; are not found, kuXw^ only 
^ 63, </)/\co9 only A 347. 

Adverbs in -ca? are formed also from d(^paBri<; (d(^paBio)<s) 
dcr(f)aXT]<! (acn^aXetu?), Xtyi;? (Xoyiox;'), fieja<s (/ieyaXco?), rayv^ 
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(ra^^ecB?), re-)(yriei'i (jexprjivTO)^'), and from the participles 
(used like adjectives) eTna-rdfievo^, ea-crv/Mevo';. 

These adverbs in -<»? are little used also by the lyric poets : 
KaX&f, KaKa><i, 'l(T(o<i, aXXwi are not found in Pindar. 



HOMERIC VERSE. 

§ 39. The Heroic Hexameter, a. The poems are to 
be read with careful attention to the metrical quantity of 
each syllable, as well as to the sense of the passage. There 
are six feet (bars or measures) in each verse ; hence the 
name hexameter. The part of each foot which has no ictus 
(the arsis') should receive as much time though not so much 
stress as the ictus-syllable (the thesis). The rhythm would 
be called f time in modern music. The English hexameter 
(found e.g. in Longfellow's Evangeline) is generally read as 
of f time. 

b. The written word-accent is to be disregarded in read- 
ing Homeric verse. Occasionally (as dvhpa fioi 'ivveire, fj,ovaa, 
TToXvTpo-Kov o? fioka TToWd a 1) the verse-ictus and word- 
accent may coincide, but the word-accent seems to have had 
no influence on the formation of the verse. 

c. The dactyl (J ^ J* or —yj^), with the ictus on the 
first syllable, is the fundamental and prevailing foot of Ho- 
meric verse. It is often replaced by a spondee ^ or heavy 

dactyl (J J or ). In three verses of the Iliad (B 544, 

A 130, -*• 221) and in three of the Odyssey (o 334, </> 15, x 
192) each foot is a spondee, but a restoration of older, un- 

1 This name was derived from the use of this slow solemn measure in the 
hymns which accompanied the libation (o-ttoj'S^) to the gods; cf. two brief 
hjTnns of the Lesbian Terpander, about 700 b.c, to Zeus : ZeS irdi'Toiv apxd,\ 
irdvTuv ayfjTup, \ Zew, (Tol ffvevBo) \ rairav Vfivtov apxiiv, and to Apollo and the 
Muses : SitckSu^ci' rais Mrdfias | Ttata\v Vldaats \ KaX r^ yiaaipxv I AaTot!; vWt. 
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contracted forms would give at least one dactyl to each of 
these verses ; 'ArpeiBrj'; • tco B' aSr' e'/c h[<^pov lyovva^eadrjv A 
130 may be read with two dactyls 'ArpeifS?;? • tw S" aZr m 
Bicfipoo (§ 17 e) ryovva^ia-drjv. 

Dactyls are about three times as frequent as spondees in 
the Homeric poems. 

~ d. Verses in which each of the first five feet is a dactyl 
are far more common in Homer than in Vergil: there are 
160 in the first book of the Iliad alone. Many frequently 
recurring verses have this rhythm ; as tov 8' aTra/tet/So/iei/o? 
7T'po<7e(j)r] TToSa? w/ov? 'Ay^iWev^, — ot B' eV oveiad' eroifia irpo- 
Keifieva ■^eipa<; taWov, — avrap iirel 7r6cno<; Koi iSr)Tvo<; e'f 
epov evTo. Many other verses have but one spondee (gener- 
ally in the first foot) among the first five feet; as ^/to? B' 
■^piyeveoa (pdvr) f>oBoBdKrvXo<; ^w?, — ^/ao? B' r)eKi,o<; /careBv koX 
eVt Kve<f}a<; fjXdev. 

, e. Spondees are most common in the first two feet; they 
are more and more avoided in each foot toward the close of 
the verse, except perhaps in the fourth foot where the great 
Alexandrian critic Aristarchus preferred a spondee. But 
very many of these spondees in the first and fourth feet of 
our texts can be and doubtless should be resolved into dac- 
tyls ; thus ayrjpaov B 447 is now read for the crfripav of Aris- 
tarchus. 

f. The first foot allows more freedom than any other. A 
short vowel there more frequently retains its natural quan- 
tity before a mute and a liquid, and yet is more frequently 
lengthened in the unaccented part of the foot (§ 41 h 7) be- 
fore that combination. At the close of the first foot, hiatus 
is allowed (§ 9 h). 

Similarly the first foot of the iambic trimeter of Greek 
tragedy and of English poetry has exceptional freedom. 

g. The Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 A) is seldom immediately 
preceded by a word of three long syllables. Before this 
diaeresis, a dactyl is strongly preferred, and is to be restored 
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in many places where the Mss. have the contracted form. 
Certain dactylic forms, as ^ijereTo, are preserved there more 
frequently than elsewhere in the verse. 

h. Verses which have a spondee in the fifth foot are called 
spondaic verses (eV?; a-jrovBeiaKo) . They are more common 
in Homer than in the Latin poets, — about 4 per cent, of the 
verses of the Iliad being spondaic. 

i. These spondaic verses seem especially frequent at the 
close of emphatic sentences or of divisions of the narrative 
{cf. A 21, 157, 291, 600) and in descriptions of suffering and 
toil, but often no rhythmic effect is sought ; the convenience 
of the verse determined the measure. 

j. The last two feet of the verse must not consist of two 
spondaic words : thus 'Hw Slav t 306 should be 'Hoa Biav, 
hrjfiov <f>fjfii<; ^ 239 should be S-ijfioo (fyfj/MLi;. 

k. The last foot in each verse is a spondee, but the final 
syllable may be short ; the deficiency in time is then made 
up by the slight pause which follows at the end of the verse 
(§ 41 a,p a). A heavy or consonantal ending is preferred; 
hence the immovable is often used. 

1. The student need not concern himself about elision as 
in Latin poetry; that is already done in the text; but he 
must be watchful for synizesis (§ 7). 

CAESURAL PAUSES. 

§ 40. a. Each verse has one or more caesural pauses (^cae- 
sura = TO fit] cutting), — pauses within a foot. 

b. The principal caesura of the verse is always a pause in 
the sense, and is often emphasized by punctuation, as in each 
of the six successive verses S 10-15; but occasionally com- 
mas are found where no pause is necessary. 

Of course there can be no pause immediately before an 
enclitic, since this is closely connected with the foregoing 
word. 

c. A caesura is almost always found in the third foot; 
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only 185 verses of the Iliad and 71 of the Odyssey have no 
pause there. It occurs either after the ictus-syllable (as 
jjJriviv aeiSe 0ed a li-rjX'qiaZew 'A;;^t\^o? Al _ww|_ww| 
_A_l_ww|_ww| 1) or between the two short sylla- 
bles (as avBpa fjboi evve'Tre Mowo-a f\ iroXvTpoTrov o? fj,aXa "jroWu 

al, _ww|_ww| wAwl wwl — vwl I). These 

two caesuras are about equally frequent; but the second 
slightly predominates and seems to have been preferred. 

d. The importance of the caesura in the third foot is 
marked not only by the freedom with which hiatus is al- 
lowed there (§9 6), and by the evident avoidance of elision 
at that point (§ 10 e), but also by the large number of tags 
of verses which are suited to follow it ; as Trar^/j dvBp&v re 
6eS)v re, ^oS)tn,<i Trorvta "Hpi;, 6ea XevKa)Xevoi"ilpr], 0ed yXav- 
KOiTTi,'; ^A.6rjvr], <f)iXo/j,/MeiSri<; 'A^poBirr], Ato? dvyoTTjp 'A(j)poSCTTj, 
ivKV>]fiiSe<; 'A^atot, 'A'^ai&v 'x^aXKO^iTwveov, Kapr) KOfiocovTe<i 
'A'x^aioL, dp7]i(j)iXo<i Mei/eXao?, dva^ dvBpobv ^ Aryafieiivcov, ^orjv 
djaOo'; Aiofi^Bi]';, Tep-ijvtoii lirirora Nia-rcop, ktX. — all of 
which must be preceded by the feminine caesura (see/) of 
the third foot ; while 'Aja/ie/Mvovoi; 'ArpeiBao, evpii Kpeicov 
^Aiyafiifivwv, '^y'>]Tope<; ^Se /MeSovTe<;, dirafiei^eTO (pmvijaiv' re 
ktX. must be preceded by the masculine caesura of the third 
foot. See § 4 6, c, d. 

e. The pause after the first syllable of the third foot is 
called the penthemimeral caesura (jrivre, rjiii-, /J.epo'i') because 
it comes after the fifth half-foot; it divides the verse into 
2^ -f ^i feet. The pause between the two short syllables of 
the third foot divides the verse into 2f -|- 3J feet. 

f . The pause after an ictus-syllable is called a masculine 
caesura because of the vigorous tone which it gives to the 
verse ; the pause between two unaccented syllables is called 
a feminine caesura. 

g. Sometimes the principal pause of the verse is the mas- 
culine caesura of the fourth foot. This is called the hephthe- 
mimeral caesura Q-tttu, 17/xt-, p.epof'). This is somewhat more 
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common in the Iliad than in the Odyssey. It is frequent 
after a feminine caesura of the third foot. It gives an ener- 
getic movement after a penthemimeral caesura, when the 
verse is divided into 2^ + 1 + 2| feet. 

h. Sometimes the pause of the verse is at the close of the 
fourth foot; this is called the Bucolic diaeresis (a diaeresis 
being a pause at the end of a word between two feet) or cae- 
sura, since it is most evidently aimed at in the bucolic or 
pastoral poetry of Theocritus. Occasionally there is a tran- 
sition at this point to another part of the story, as A 318, 
348, 430. This Bucolic diaeresis with the penthemimeral 
caesura divides the verse into 2^ -|- 1^ -f- 2 feet. 

i. The importance of the Bucolic diaeresis is marked by 
the large number of tags of verses which are ready to follow 
it, as iHo'; 'OSvcrcrev^, epKOf 'A'^aiuv, i-mrora Neo-TW/s, 6fipifjio<; 
"Aprji;, (j)aiStfj,o<; "E/crto/a, $ot/8o9 'A-TroWav, IlaXXa? 'Adtjvr), Sta 
dedoav, fJ-rfrUra Zev?, laoOeo'; 0(b?. See § 4 c. Hiatus is al- 
lowed here occasionally. See § 9 5. 

j. A slight pause occurs after the first short syllable of the 
first foot about 50 times in 100 verses. 

k. A slight pause occurs about as often, after the first 
short syllable of the fifth foot. The poet prefers to close the 
verse with the rhythm — ^, ^ (where the comma repre- 
sents the end of a word) rather than — ^ ^, ; hence oiire 

TeXeo-cra? A 108, not ovt eVeXecro-a?. See § 25 e. 

1. The principal pause of the verse is almost never at the 
close of the third foot ; this would divide the verse into two 
equal parts and cause monotony. A word ends there not 
infrequently, but is accompanied by a more prominent cae- 
sura in the third or fourth foot ; as evda cSov TrXeto-row? ^pv- 
ya<; avepa<; V 185, where the last two words are so closely 
connected that no caesura is felt between them. But see 7 34. 

m. Even a slight pause is rare between the two short syl- 
lables of the fourth foot. In koI eVei^ero fivOm A 33, the 
objectionable pause might be avoided by omitting the aug- 
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ment, but the conjunction is connected with the verb so 
closely that no caesura is felt. 

n. It has been remarked that the forbidden caesura is next 
in position to the favorite Bucolic diaeresis ; while the for- 
bidden diaeresis at the close of the third foot is next to the 
favorite feminine caesura of the third foot. 

o. No sentence ends with the second foot. 

p. The pause in the third foot gives to the rest of the 
verse an anapaestic movement, from which it is often recalled 
by the Bucolic diaeresis. Similarly the Roman Saturnian 
verse (as Dabilnt maMm Metilli /\ NaSvi6 poStae) is at first 
iambic, but is trochaic at the close. 

q. The varied position of the main caesura, and the minor 
pauses in different parts of the verse, give perfect freedom 
from monotony without detracting from the grace and dig- 
nity of the measure. 

QUANTITY.! 

§ 41. a. Metrical convenience or necessity often determined 
the poet's choice among synonymous words (§ 4 Or-d') ; since 
d/j,<piSe^io<; ambidexter was not suited to dactylic verse, rrepi- 
Se^to? was used 4> 163. The poet in general preferred the 
light dactyls to the heavy dactyls or spondees, and retained 

! The beginner will find it convenient to remember concerning o, <, ■;, the 
vowels whose quantity is not clear at the first glance, that 

(1) they are short in the final syllable of any word when the antepenult 
has the acute or if the penult has the circumflex accent ; 

(2) they are regularly short in inflectional endings, as iuix!l<^h ^paa, rpi- 
TTovai, TeBvriKa, — in the final syllables of neuter nouns, as Sa/ia, ^juop, fii\i, 
SdKpv, — in sufiixes, except where v has been lost before o-, as (piats, SoA./ijs, *of- 
vicraa, — in particles, especially in prepositions, as ivd, Tcpt, tm6, £pa, en, — 
and generally in the second aorist stem of verbs ; 

(3) they are long in the final syllable when the penult is long by nature 
and has the acute accent ; 

(4) they are long when they are the result of contraction, as Mfia from 
iriixae, ip6v from Upiv, vfKus from vfKvas, and as the final vowel of the stem of 
nouns of the first declension. 
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in the Epic dialect a large number of dactylic forms which 
were afterwards contracted. An amphimaoer (— w _, ajjitf)!,, 
fiaKpov^ was avoided often by means of apocope, synizesis, or 
elision. 

Most exceptions to the rules of quantity are only apparent. 
The poet, for example, did not lengthen a short syllable by 
placing the ictus upon it. If an apparently short final syl- 
lable stands where a long syllable is expected, it is probable 
either . 

(1) that the final syllable was originally long, and later 
lost part of its quantity, as Trpiv, nouns in -(9 (/SXecrvjOWTTt? 
ea-Te(j)dvo)To A 36), and the dative singular ending of the 
third declension (§ 18 a) ; or 

(2) that the following word has lost an initial consonant 
which would have made the preceding syllable long by posi- 
tion (see m below) ; or 

(3) that the pause (musical resf) of a caesura or diaeresis, 
fills out the time occupied by the foot, allowing the same 
freedom as at the end of the verse (§ 39 i). 

b. A considerable number of anomalies, however, remain 
unexplained. Prominent among the unexplained anomalies 
of quantity is the I of certain abstract nouns, as virepoTrXiya-i 
A 205, irpodv/iirjai B 588, aTi/j-irjcri v 142. This i receives no 
ictus, hence no satisfaction could be gained even from the 
obsolete doctrine that a short syllable might be lengthened 
by the poet if it were made the ictus-sj'llable of the foot. 
These abstract nouns form such a definite class that it may 
be assumed that there was some explanation, perhaps physio- 
logical, for them all. 

c. Doubtless when the poems were recited musically, it 
might have been easy for the bard in his intonation to hold, 
and thus to lengthen, a syllable which was usually short, or 
to slur over a long syllable and treat it as short. But it is 
not found that Homer or any other poet availed himself of 
this license. 
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A. Many apparently irregular variations of natural quan- 
tity, as well as apparent freedom in allowing hiatus, and vari- 
ations of quantity made bj^ position (see m below), are to be 
explained by the loss of a consonant, e.g. drr] or ddrT) was 
originally afari? (see § 14/); the loss of f and the conse- 
quent lengthening of one of the neighboring vowels Qef. 
^aaCKefo';, ^acrikrio';, ySacrtXew?), explains daadfj/r]v I 116 and 
ddaaTo I 537, as compared with aacra? @ 237 ; deaafiev (ape- 
a-a/jLev, from lavco') j 151 but deerav y 490 ; "AiSo? T 322 but 
''AtSt A 3, from a-ftB (§ 14), cf. ^ei'Si;? X 280 for efetSij? ; 
fie/iacrav B 863 but fj,efid6Te<; B 818 (/xe/ia/'orey). In evKrfKo'; 
A 554 (eKfiKoi E 759), the form may have been favored in 
popular use by a supposed connection with the adverb ev, 
which seemed so natural in evaBev S 340 for ipaZev. 

e. It may be supposed that the bards followed poetic prece- 
dents in allowing hiatus or lengthening before certain sylla- 
bles in which but a minimum of the original sound remained ; 
sometimes, by false analogy, they may have treated in the 
same way other syllables which really had lost no consonant. 

f. a. A syllable which contains a long vowel or a diph- 
thong is long by nature. Final ai and oi are metrically long, 
although short as concerns accentuation. 

;8. The quantity of some vowels is not fixed, as -AiroKKa- 
i/o? A 14, 'A.-Tr6Xkmv A 380 ; 'A/369, 'Ape? E 31 (if the text is 
right); ^tSwe? ^ 743, %lhoviov<; S 84; cf. Aiovvirov \ 325 
with Attoj/vo-o? Z 135 (which remained the usual form in 
Boeotian dialect, as it is in Pindar) ; vBap a 110, vStop a 146. 

7. Most of these vowels with variable quantity were origi- 
nally long and were becoming short, as the Homeric to-o?, 
KoXo?, and (j)dpoi;, became iVo?, icaXo'i, and (j)dpo<; in Attic 
poetry. The penult of dvtrj was long in Homer but occa- 
sionally short in Attic poetry, fetapivo {cf. wpr) elapivr} B 
471), Attic iapivo^, is found on a Boeotian inscription. It 
is evident that every vowel which at first was long and after- 
wards became short must have had at some time a metrical 
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quantity which could be treated either as long or short, i.e. 
its quantity was variable. 

5. A trace of the original d in the ending of the neuter 
plural remains perhaps in eOvea eta-i B 87, where the hiatus 
is justified as weak (§ 9 d). 

6. For the length of final t in the dative singular of the 
third declension, see § 18 a. irpiv in irplv adr Z 81 retains 
its original length, as a contracted comparative. 

f. So in Latin, the vowels of certain words had lost so 
much of their original quantity in the time of Plautus that 
he employed them sometimes as long, sometimes as short, 
while in later Latin poetry they became definitely short. 
Analogous to this, also, is the fact that a short vowel before 
a mute and a liquid is generally long in Homer, while in 
Attic it is generally short. 

Tj. With this variation of natural quantity may be com- 
pared the double forms employed in Homer, — one with a 
single consonant, another with two consonants, as 'A^tXXev? 
A 54, 'AxtA-ev? A 199; 'OSvo-o-ei;? A 430, 'OSuo-ev? A 494; 
TpiKKTiv B 729, TpUri'i A 202 ; otttto)? A 344, oVo)? A 186 ; 
/iea-a-ov T 266, fieaov A 481, kt\., many of which doubled con- 
sonants are known to be justified etymologically. 

g. Sometimes a naturally short vowel was lengthened (not 
by the poet, but in the speech of the people) in order to 
avoid the too frequent recurrence of short syllables. This 
is illustrated by the rule for the use of o or &j in the compari- 
son of adjectives (cro0coT6/3O9 but /cov^orepo?), by the pains 
shown by some of the Greek orators (as Demosthenes) to 
avoid an uninterrupted succession of several short syllables, 
and by the words which have a vowel similarly lengthened 
in the Attic dialect (as d8dvaTo<;, irpoa-ri'yopot;, vTrripiTrj^}. We 
find dpijp but dvepe<; (dvrjp M 382), ef. r/voper/ (Pindar dvr]p, 
avopea) Ilpiafio<; but UplafilBr]';, BvyaTrjp but dvydrepa (with 
V in all forms of more than three syllables), dTroveovro, ar/o- 
pdaa6e but dyopij, d6dvaT0<; but dOairro'i, cf. rjvefJioevTa from 
dvefio<;,e7riTovo<; /m 423, 
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h. a. In Homeric verse a syllable which contains a short 
vowel is long by position when the vowel is followed by a 
double consonant (^, f, ■^') or by two or more consonants, 
whether these are in the same or in the following word or 
are divided between the two words. 

j8. This rule holds good also in case of a mute followed 
by a liquid. This combination rarely fails to make position 
within a word, and generally makes position when it stands 
at the beginning of a word (as vTrare Kpeiovrmv a 45), espe- 
cially when this word is closely connected with the preceding. 

7. The influence of the metrical ictus on quantity is no- 
where else so clear as in strengthening this so-called weak- 
position before a mute and a liquid : before this combination, 
a short vowel is always lengthened (more than 2600 times) 
in the ictus part of the foot ; while lengthening of an ultima 
in the arsis is found 105 times, 48 of which are in the fh-st 
foot (as eK Se Xpvarjk A 439, cf. § 39/) and 47 in the second 
foot (as e^ ov Br) ra irpcoTa A 6). Of course a short vowel 
remains short only in the unaccented part of the foot. See 
i /3 below. 

i. a. Sometimes a vowel remains short before a mute fol- 
lowed by A, or p, as -K^pohiTr) V 380, a./i(j>i^p6Trj<; B 389, a/j,(f>l- 
Bpv^jj^ B 700, irpoTpaireaOat, 7i 336, vevae K.povia)v A 528, 
^aXe UpiaficBao T 356, yap pa KXvTaifiv^a-rpi]^ A 113. These 
words and phrases could not have been brought into the 
verse if the mute and liquid must make position, and the 
history of the language shows that this combination of mute 
and liquid was losing its weight (cf.fy above). Similarly, 
the syllable must be short which precedes ^porwv, irpoa-qvBa, 
rpaTre^a. 

/8. Of about 570 examples in the Homeric poems of a 
vowel remaining short before initial mute and liquid, it is 
said that 202 are in the first short syllable of the third foot 
(as 0)9 at fjLev roiavra tt^o? aWi^Xov; ojyopevov E 274), 278 are 
in the first short syllable of the fifth foot (as xai /miv (})mv^cra<; 
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eVea irrepoevTa Trpocrrjvha A 201), 28 are in the first short syl- 
lable of the first foot (as ij/ea Trpo? aXXijXov; T 155), 27 are 
in the first short syllable of the second foot (as m? S' ore t/? 
re SpaKovra T 33) ; while only 34 are in the second short syl- 
lable of a dactyl, 25 of these being in the first foot (as koI 
0d\e HpiaiiiBao T 356), and only one of the 34 being before 
a sonant mute followed by a liquid {ra Se Spdy/iara A 69). 
It is evident that the numbers in such computations difPer 
with different texts. 

-y. That a mute and liquid do not always make position 
is explained by the ease with which the combination can be 
pronounced at the beginning of a syllable, leaving the pre- 
ceding vowel short. 

S. In dvSpoTrjra Xl 6, a remains short before three conso- 
nants ; but it is probable that this word has replaced some 
obsolete synonymous word which suited the metre. 

e. Before four words, two of which begin with the double 
consonant f and two with the two consonants ax (not a mute 
and a liquid), the preceding vowel remains short : oi' re Zd- 
KvvOov B 634, 01 Se ZeXetav B 824, irpoyeovTo "ZKafidvSptov B 
465, e-jreird a-Keirapvov e 237. Two of these words, ZaKvvOo^ 
and SKdfiavSpo^ (although the gods called it 'advOo';, T 74), 
might seem essential to the poet's story, and might be' ex- 
cused by the greater freedom which is allowed to the treat- 
ment of proper names in verse ; but there are indications of 
possible collateral forms with a single consonant ; cf. xiSva- 
fiai with aKiSvafiai (which is always used where the metre 
permits), fUKp6<; with a-fi,cKp6<; (§ 12/). Perhaps AdKvv6o<; 
should be . substituted for ZdKvvdo<;, cf. ^aOeijv A 38 with 
Sa<poiv6<; B 308, Aeu^tTTTro? in a Boeotian inscription for Zev- 
^tTTTTo?, AdrfKrj on coins for Zdr^ickr\. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that ZdKvv9o<i was also the Greek name of Saguntum 
and in that word Z may often have been pronounced nearly 
like t. 

J. a. A single X, fi, v, p, a, at the beginning of certain 
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words, may make position (of. § 12 6) : iroXKa Xia-crofievco 

X 91 I _ w vy I _ (c/. iWiaaero Z 45, rplXXia-TO'; 488, 

■jTokvXkiaTov e 445, ovBe Kara fioipav 11 367 (cf. a/ifiopov Z 
408, hiefioLparo ^ 434, eya/io/oe A 278, eofiapro e 312, of which 
the form of reduplication indicates that the stem was treated 
as if it began with two consonants, § 25 o), eWa I'tc^aSeo-o-f 
r 222 {ef. dryd-vvi(j)ov A 420 and English snow'), oaa pe^eaKov 
;^ 46 (cf. pip<yov, work, wrougM), v\r] re crevatro 'SP 198 (cf. 
eaaevovTO B 808, eTnacrevecrdac O 347, Xaocrcroo^ N 128). 

y8. So also S makes position in the stem Bi- (heicrai fear) 
and always in Brjv long, as ^/iet? Se Beia-avre'? i 236, eBetcrev S' o 
76/30)1/ A 33, c/". ^eouSTf? f 121 god-fearing (for deo-Sfrj';) ; ov 
Tt fioiXa, Brjv A 416. 

7. A short vowel before a liquid is lengthened most fre- 
quently when it is in the ictus-syllable of the second or 
fourth foot (seldom in the third or fifth foot) and generally 
before words which begin with two short syllables, as ev\ 
fj^eydpoiai. yeveOXT] E 270. 

k. It is stated that a short vowel is lengthened 123 times 
before p (91 times, not counting repetitions), 70 (51) times 
before X, 320 (111) times before fi, 68 (30) times before v, 
44 (29) times before S, 9 times before a. 

1. a. Cognate languages and collateral dialectic forms 
show that most words which in the Attic dialect began with 
p, once began with crp or fp. This explains the doubling of 
the p after the augment and in composition, as well as its 
power to make position in Homeric verse. 85 per cent, of 
the instances of lengthening before p are known to be justi- 
fied etymologically. 

/3. The stem of the veib Belaai is found on a Corinthian 
inscription as Bfi. In the Homeric time, if the f was not 
still pronounced by the lonians of Asia Minor, doubtless the 
B was thickened in pronunciation by the disappearing f. 

7. Of the instances of lengthening before /i, most are only 
physiologically explained; the /[i-sound being easily continued 
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until it is virtually a double consonant ; but this lengthening 
occurs only before certain stems, not before fidxea-dao, ij,eveiv, 
fiovvo<; ktX. 

m. One of the consonants which made position has often 
been lost, as jpijl Be fjnv pelnvla T 386, irdpenrmv A 793 Qirap- 
feiTTOiv, § 14) ; 0eX.o<; i')(eTrevKe<; A 51, yap e-xpv T 49, Trdp- 
exv T lis, from the stem aex-, of. avve')(i<; l 74 (for a-vvae- 
Xe<i) ; ee6^ <59 r 280 (for ee6<;jco'i, § 12 0, cf. KaKhv (5? B 190, 
opviOet; (S? r 2, -TreKeKv; w? V 60, ot 8' ap icrav to? e'i re B 780. 
Both consonants which made position are occasionally lost, 
especially in the stem of the third personal pronoun (§ 14 c, h), 
as apd m P 196 for apa crp^, airo eo T 261 for airo crfeo. But 
see § 14 y. 

n. (j) seems to be used as a double consonant in Zetjivpirj 
?; 119 _ w w _, o^iv M 208 _ w, TTitjiaiKTKm K 478 (although 
here the reduplication ttu may be considered long by nature, 
cf. 'Zlav(f>o'; Z 154) . oTTc^t? is now written for o<f>i<i , in Hip- 
ponax Frg. 49, and is justified etymologically ; cf. %d'7r(f)Q) 
from the stem of (to^6<;, "la/c^^o? from id')(o>, ok^ov (oxov) Pin- 
dar 01. VI 24, (j)aioxiTC0ve<; Aesch. Choeph. 1047. 

o. a. A long final vowel or diphthong in the arsis of the 
foot is shortened before a following vowel : 'ArpetBai, re koI 
dXXoi evKVJjfuBe'; 'Axaiol A 17, Tr)v S' iyo) ov Xvaco A 29. The 
shortening of a long vowel is essentially the elision of half 
the vowel (§ 9 d). 

j8. The most frequent exceptions to this rule occur in the 
first foot, less often in the fourth foot, — before the diaereses 
where hiatus is most common (§ 9 6). 

7. Final at, 01, ei are most frequently shortened before an 
initial vowel. Final 01 is shortened eight times as often as 
final rj. 

B. The diphthongs with v seem to have been more firm in 
retaining their quantity than those with i. This is explained 
perhaps by the greater permanence in the language of f over/. 

e. This shortening of diphthongs seems to indicate a ten- 
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dency of the final t or w of the diphthong to go into its cog- 
nate y (j) or w (f) sound and disappear (c/". § 5 ^). In 
Pindar, also, a final diphthong is shortened far oftener (fivg 
times as often) than a long final vowel. Of course there was 
no hiatus as long as the j or /r was spoken. 

f. Final tp and y are shortened before an initial vowel more 
rarely than other diphthongs, rj, y, co, w, ev are shortened 
more frequently than elsewhere when they are in the first 
short syllable of the first foot, m is seldom shortened except 
before an e or (less frequently) an a. 

p. a. Before a pause (as before the close of the verse, see 
§ 39 A), a short vowel may be used in place of a long vowel : 
iKTrepaai Tipudfioio "ttoKuv A19— — 1 — ww |_ww | ^A, ^eu- 
'^(afMev • en <yap kt\. k 269 — — I w A w w | — , eiar d,K0V0VTe<; ■ 
6 kt\. a 326 _ w w I _ _ I w A . Not infrequently thus the 
short final vowel of a vocative takes the place of a long syl- 
lable, even & vie nereiwo A 338 ; in such cases the nominative 
form frequently could be used. The pause in the rhythm 
occupies the remainder of the time which would be spent in 
pronouncing a long syllable, ^ i J = I I. Before a pause, 
also, a long final vowel may preserve its quantity although 
the following word begins with a vowel. 

/3. This pause, which allows hiatus and prevents the short- 
ening of a final vowel, gives prominence to the syllable before 
it, as 6K yap 'Opearao /\riai,<; ea'crerai a 40, o'l fiev Bvao/Mevov /\ 
T-Trepuovo'i a 24. 

q. A few verses seem to begin with a short syllable, as 
eTreiBr) to Trpwrov S 13 (probably eVfei), <^LXe Kaai^vrjTe $ 308 
{cf. (f>Tkao E 117, i<j>iXaTO E 61), S? d^eo n 154 (for o? f' d^ei = 
09 fe a^ei, cf. o? a d^eu XI 183), o? yhrj rd r iovra A 70 (for 
09 pelhr), § 14), deihy p 519 for dpeihrj (see d above) ; ^opirj^ 
I 5 is in all Mss. for ^oppfj^ (Thuc. vi 2). For Ze^vpiT] r; 
119, see n above ; for avvexe<i M 26, see m above ; for iiriTo- 
1/09, see g above ; but hi,a fiev daTriBo<; T 357 seems to have 
been used on the analogy of BT 'At^poStV?/ kt\. 
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luVcrov, 89. 
|MTa, 79. 
|i,ETa8o'piri.oS) 80. 
(leTOTpe'irn, 69. 
[lETsCcD, 76. 
^CTioirioVt 80. 
^-q aWoL, 39. 
|i.t|8e'vi 61. 
liTJTl, 52. 
injTCeTa, 51. 

|ii'YE'(iKri.v, (llY'^''■"'■''"'^" ' ' ■ 
. |jiL)ivd^<D, 55. 
(iCv, 62. 
(lovvosi 38. 
{jLvSeat, iiuOetai, 71. 
|jivpCa, 61. 
NavriKoa, 37. 
vavitii, 49 f . 
vsCaTov, 60. 

v£iKECi](ri| VE(K«r<re, 72. 
vdKea-in,, 43. 
ve'K«<r<ri, 52. 
vevpa, 56. 
v«|>EXt]7Ep6Ta, 36. 
KT]pr)iSe9, 58. 
vi]{ls, 54. 
voc'd), 22. 

vo'(m)u>v Tfp.a'p) 21. 
fetvos, 38. 
Iv'vuv, 70. 
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o, 6's, kt\., 64. 

oYSo'aTOSi SySoov, 61. 

OYSwKOvra, 39. 

oSt, 80. 

oS|i.i]V, 43. 

"OSwev's, 89. 

'OSuo-eis) 54. 

OlSiiro'Sao, 56. 

otKoSi, 51 ; otKo'vSc, 50. 

oIkos, 47. 

'Oi\i.a8r]$, 58. 

otvosi 47. 

ois, 39. 

oUrc'iiEvai, 73. 

oXEEo-Sai, 72. 

dXeSpiov r]p.ap, 21. 

oXoT], 38. 

'0Xu|jiinaS6S, 57. 

o|j,ov|Jiai, 39. 

ovSe So|jiov8c, 50. 

ovo{j.ai) 23. 

00, 51. 

oou, 64. 

oirirws, 43, 89 ; oirois, -f. 

dpav, dpourSai, 74. 

dpe'o-TcpoS) 60. 

opar^iv, 50. 

opi]ai, 71. 

opvio'iv ai^virtoio-iv, 14. 

opo-co, 73. 

dp<f>avi.Kdv 'niiap, 21. 

opupe, 74. 

dpupcxaTai, 69. 

St, 41. 

OTEOlO-l, OT€D, 65. 
OTLVa, OTTgO, 65. 

oiJ yap in, 78. 
ovSev, 60. 
ovScos, 53. 
ovjui's, 40. 
OvpavCiDVcs, 57. 
ovpos, 38. 
ovs (oas), 53. 
o^ra, 71, 77. 
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owroju, 28. 

■ OVTOS, 80. 

d<t>E'XXcicv, 36, 44. 
d4>iv, 93, 
d<|>pa, 29. 
oil/co-ee, 73. 
irais, 39. 
iravT||icpiai, 80. 
irovvvxios, 80. 
irapa Se, 78. 
^ap', irapaC, 79. 
irapduv, 51. 
Topexil, 93. 
•irapo-Ti]«TOV, 76. 
ircurais, 51. 
IlaTpoKXcis, 56. 
iraTpo(|>0V7ia, 55. 
irarpuv, 53. 
irejo's, 80. 
ireivawv, 71. 
irenirw, 23. 
ireiriBTJo-w, 67. 
ireiriOoCiiriv, 66. 
irepiS€'|i.os, 86. 
irEpiSio|XE6ov, 69. 
TPEo-eovTai, 73. 

Il£T£a}0, 51. 

irEv6o)i.ai, 53. 
irecliiSrfo-eTai., 67. 
nriXeCwv, 59. 
IlT]XEi(i>vaSc, 50. 
irCo-vpas, 61. 
irI<t>av(rK(D, 93. 
nXaraiav, 56. 
irXcas, irXe'es, 60. 
irX€vpa, 56. 
iroSopKiis, 12, 34 f. 
iroSoUv, 52. 
iro6i])jL€vai, 72. 
^oXc'as, 57. 
iroXe'eo-o-i, 57. 
iroXiTi'TOs, 55. 
iro'Xios,39; irdXis /ctX.64. 
itoXXcCki, 45. 
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TToWo's, 57. 

ttoXvWkttov, 92. 

TTOVTOTTOpOtJcnjS, 39. 

TrovTo'ij>u 49. 
iroir<r(, 37, 43. 
iroT£, 79. 
irovXiJs, 38, 57. 
irpEo-pa, 57. 
irpriviis, 80. 
XIpiafiCSTis, 89. 
irpiv, 89. 
iTpop\w(rK€iv, 44. 
irpodvfJLCTiGri, 87. 
irpoo-avSTJT'qv, 71. 
irpocwiraTa, 53. 
irporC, 79. 
irpov4>aLVe, 40. 
irpoTjj^ovTO, 40. 
'irpoc|>pao~o-a, 57. 
irpo(|>p<ev, 80. 
irpwTio-TOS, 60. 
irroXeiit^oiicv, 73. 
irrdXeiiOS, 44. 
ttto'Xls, 44. 
TTuXe'cov, 51. 
TTuXe'ai, 72. 
pa, 29. 

pcuro-are, 69. 
pcpvTTcoiieva, 67. 
pfiTTacrKe, 78. 
o-ao), 71. 
(Te'Sev, 50 ; tnlo, 62 f . 

SEI.PT1V0I.I.V, 52. 

SKdp,avSpos, 91. 
SfiivOev, 58. 
c-ir€to, 71. 
o-irctovs, 37. 
(rTr£V(rt, 52. 
<r7rTi€o-(ri, 54. 

O-TTjBeCTfjjLV, 50. 

criivcxe's, 93. 
o-vds Kairpov, 14. 
o-<|)€', 62. 
crw|ia, 23. 



T , 41. 

TaXaCovtSao, 59. 
TaXav'pivov, 48. 
ToXXa, 40. 
Ta^cws, 81. 
T€', 29. 
TE'evaBi, 68. 
T€9vr]c3Tos, 68. 
TeXaiKovidSijs, 59. 
TeXajjiuvias, 59. 
T€010, 62. 
T€oi<ri, 65. 
TcpTTiKc'pavvos, 45. 
TcVXaBi, 68. 
T€Tpa((>aTo, 69. 
t«ti!kovto, 66. 
rev, 65. 

TexvTjc'vTws, 81. 
T£xvTJCT"<rai, 39. 
te'wv, 65. 

TiSei, Ti9T]'(ievos, 7.j. 
Tterjiii, 23. 
Ti(j.Tfs, 39. 
rla-tiav, 08. 
ToC, Ta£, ktA., 64. 
toCotSeo-lv, 04. 
To£(rSe<r«rLV, 64. 
Toio-i S' dvt'o-TT), 27. 
Toijv€Ka, 40. 
Tpaireloficv, 45, 75. 
TpcujiEV, 70. 
TpCXXioTos, 92. 
TpixBd, 44. 
TpuioScov, 58. 
TuSV], 39. 
Tvvt\, 62. 
ijpPaXX£i.v, 42. 
vUi 'A\a\,<iv, 12. 
vids, vlos, /ctA., 55. 
v|xeCci>v, 62. 
V|i|JlES, /ctA., 63. 
vp.ds ktA., 62 f. 
vira(, 79. 
viroLiBa, '35, 50. 



iirtlp, 79. 
uTTEpSea, 53. 
'YiTEpiovISao, 59. 
i!ir€poirXi][|(ri, 87. 
ijirvMOVTos, 72. 
ij>aav0EV, 70, 75. 
<t>advTaTos, 00. 

<|>dv£0'K£, 78. 

<|>ao, 76. 
cjwipos, 23, 88. 
<l>£VYdvTci>v, 68. 
<j}i]p(riv, 36. 
(j)6g<riv, 67. 
^6t\a\v, cjiBiTo, 70. 
-(Iji, 49. 
<)>iXEvvTas, 39. 
<t>i.XTJ)i.£vai, 72. 
<|>Xli]/ETai, 36. 
io'Pos, 23. 
f^opVjvai, 72. 
(f>d(os, 37. 
(t>v7aSE, 50. 
4w^a, 23. 
(]>vXaKovs, 55. 
XaXKoxiTwvwv, 12. 
Xa)Jiai€vva8€5, 38. 
XEip, 38. 
XT)|iEis, 40. 
xBiEo's, 79. 
XpEu, 40. 
XPi' ktA., 28. 
Xpii(nr|t8a, 58. 
10 opC-yviDTE, 40. 
wSvo-ao, 69. 
(ISeEo-KE, 78. 

UKICTTOS, 59. 

wKvpdo), 43. 

uipicrTOs, 40. 

upopE, 74 ; (Spo-E, 73. 

us (postpositive), 44. 

uis, 64. 

tSs 8* avTcos, 64. 

liio-TE with inf., 26. 

WVTOS, 40. 



INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 



[The references are to pages.] 



Adjectives, 56 f. 

Adjective in apposition with noun, 9. 

Adverbs, 79 f. 

Accent of words, different from At- 
tic, 23. 

Aeolic elements in Homeric dialect, 
35 f. 

Alphabet, transfer from the earlier, 37. 

Alliteration, 15. 

Amphimacer, 87. ' 

Anastrophe, 79. 

Anomalous forms, 55 f . , 

Apocope, 42 f . 

Arnold, Matthew, 1, 7. 

Article, 63 f. 

Asyndeton, 18 f. 

Attic reduplication, 66. 

Attic second declension, 52. 

Augment, 65 f . 

Bentley, 47. 

Bryant, 6. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 85. 

Caesural pauses, 83 ff. 

Cases retain original force, 25. 

Changes in meaning and use of words, 
22 f. 

Change of subject, 7 f. 

Chapman, 2 f. 

Chiasmus, 19. 

Comparisons, 16 ff. 

Comparison of adjectives, 59 f. 

Consonants, 43 ff. 

Contraction, 39. 

ConCract verbs, 70 ff. 

Convenience of verse, 34, 86 f . 

Conventional epithets, 11 ff. 

Copulative for disjunctive conjunc- 
tions, 32. 



Correlative constructions, 31 f. 

Cowper, 4 f. 

Crasis, 40. 

Dactyls, 81 f. 

Dative of interest, 26 f , 

Dative with M, inri, aiv, or S;ta, 27 f. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 63 f . 

Derby, Lord, 5 f. 

Digamma, 45 ff. 

Diphthongs shortened, 93 f . 

Direct discourse, 7 f. 

Elision, 41 f. 

Epanalepsis, 20. 

Epexegesis, 13 f. 

€Ktn\OK'^, 20. 

Epithets, 11 ff., 34 f . 

Errors in transmission of text of 

poems, 36 f. 
Feminine caesura, 84. 
First aorist active and middle, 72 f. 
First declension, 50 f . 
Future active and middle, 72 f. 
Future passive, 75. 
Genitive absolute, 26. 
Genitive in -oo, 51. 
Hepthemimeral caesura, 84. 
Hexameter verse, 81 ff. 
Hiatus, 40 f . 
Hysteron proteron, 22. 
Indefinite pronoun, 65. 
Infinitive with ace, 26. 
Infinitive with So-re, 26. 
Intensive pronoun, 63. 
Interrogative particles, 29. 
Interrogative pronouns, 65. 
Ionic dialect, 85. 
Iterative forms, 77 f. 
Jod, 44. 
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Litotes, 20 f. 

Long vowels shortened, 93 f . 

Masculine caesura, 84. 

Meaning of words changed, 22 f. 

Metathesis, 45. 

Middle voice, 74. 

-/ii, verbs in, 75 f . 

Mute and liquid make position, 90. 

Newman, F. W., 5. 

f movable, 45. 

Numerals, 60 f . 

Old and new forms side by side, 34. 

Onomatopoeia, 15. 

Optative mode, 24 f ., 70. 

Order of words, 9 ff. 

Parasitic t, 44. 

Parataxis, 30 f . 

Parechesis, 15. 

Participial construction deserted, 8. 

Participle has principal thought, 33. 

Particles, 28 f . 

Passive voice, 75. 

Patronymics, 57 ff. 

Penthemimeral caesura, 84. 

Perfect, 73 f. 

Periphrasis, 21. 

Personal pronouns, 62 f . 

Pope, 3 f . 

Possessive Pronouns, 62 f. 

Prepositions, 25, 78 f . 

Principal clauses, 8. 

Pronouns, 62 ff. 



Quantity, 86 G. 

Reduplication, 66. , 

Relative pronoun, 04. 

Relative not the first word in its 
clause, 10. 

Rough breathing, 45. 

Second aorist without variable vowel, 
77. 

Second declension, 51. 

Short mode-vowel in subjunctive, 70, 
75, 76. 

Single consonant makes position, 91 f. 

(T movable, 45. 

Special case-endings, 49 f. 

Spondaic verses, 83. 

Spondees, 81. 

Stereotyped expressions, 14. 

Subjunctive mode, 24, 70. 

Synizesis, 39 f . 

Synonymous expressions, 13. 

Tennyson, 0. 

Third declension, 52 ff. 

Variations of natural quantity, 88. 

Vau, 45 ff. 

Verb-endings, 67 ff. 

Verbal adjectives, 28. 

Vocalization of f, 48 f. 

Vowels and diphthongs, 37 f. 

Words lacking in Homeric vocabu- 
lary, 23. 

Zeugma, 21 f. 

Yod, 44. 



PASSAGES ILLUSTRATED OR REFERRED TO. 



A1..9, 13,40,84 

2 41,65 

4f 65,47 

6 90 

8 14 

10 10 

12 ff 8, 33 

12, 15 11 

17 93 

18 40 

19 f 15,94 

21 47 

24 14,21 

28 41 

29 41,93 

SO 11 

33 85,92 

44 14 

45 25 

46 f , .26 

47 18 

51 93 

67 70 

08,73 14 

78 f .". 8 

81 f 31 

88 13 

96 f 15 

97 27 

99 1.3, 18 

101 42 

108 85 

116 f 18 

125 64 

128 32 

138 63 



A 137 24, 30 

160, 177.... 13 

193 f 30 

200 27 

201 . . 1.3, 14, 91 

218 30 

220 f 21 

237 ff 10 

251 22 

254 ff 18 

256 14 

259 .31 

262 24 

277 40 

.280f 30 

284 25 

287 f '.18 

2881.13,27,47 

300 11 

302 f 19 

333 41 

359 18,25 

361 13 

366 ff 9 

413 f 15 

416 28,92 

418 41 

439 15,90 

443 19 

450, 453 ff... 32 

485 f 15 

520 63 

531 fe 21 

539 19 

563 13 

558 f 19 



A565 33 

569 41 

B4 32 

79 13 

87 89 

113 ft 33 

131 15 

138 63 

144 f 14 

190 93 

261 ff 10 

299 18 

303 32 

325 13 

333 f 26 

337 f 17 

342 63 

340 32 

402 64 

455-483.... 17 

465 91 

484 15 

544 81 

597 f 25 

634 91 

651 40 

671 ff 20 

703 19 

758 15 

780 93 

807 21 

824 .91 

851 21 

860 28 

r33 91 

50 15 



r 51 19 

54 f 14, 24 

80 9 

103 f 19 

105 21 

111 64 

119 11 

152 40 

155 91 

179 19 

185 85 

220 63 

222 92 

238 65 

306 14 

318 32 

,326 f 21 

327 65 

356 91 

357 94 

363 15, 32 

386 93 

A106fE 33 

330 78 

338 94 

353 13 

466 28 

497 f 26 

E 50 40 

255 63 

274 90 

311 f 25 

350 15 

399 f 32 

472 f 15 

568 41 
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E596 13 

668 fE 15 

Z 123 40 

146 30 

147 f 32 

237 10 

395 f 20 

429 fe 31 

507 28 

H13ff 10 

429 78 

555fE 2fE. 

1186 f 11 

379 32 

575 33 

K6 11 

334 f 22 

A 36 87 

69 91 

130 81, 82 

317 28 

690 21 

M51f 9 

167 33 

207,242,293.27 
319 f 21 

N41 13 

158 14 

182f.,188ff..20 

492 fe 16 

611 9 

798 15 

09 ff 15 

10-15 83 

222 f 20 

418 21 

09f 8 

11 21 

80 ff 17 

395 f 10 

557 7 

681 38 

665 f 9 

679 18 



72.3 19 

731 25 

736 13 

ni26ff 19 

367 92 

P50f 19 

389 ff 17 

626 33 

S26 13 

128 f 21 

219 18 

T49 93 

175 27 

Y 371 f 20 

* 190f 02 

308 94 

362 18 

489 f 10 

537 22 

X91 92 

126 ff 20 

^109 33 

116 15 

198 92 

221 ..81 

222f£.,760ff..l7 
871 7 

i2 38 68 

154 94 

191 f 11 

285 33 

536 13 

695 f 31 

730 15 

a 1.. 8, 64, 81, 84 

4 14 

8 10 

22 f 20 

24 51, 94 

27 52 

29 11 

37 ff 8 

40 94 



ci 45 no 

46,48 15 

60 ff 16 

82 f 14 

86 f 13 

98 27 

99 f 11 

110 -17 

127 ff. 13 

130 f n 

132 f 14 

161 42 

174 ff 29 

242, 2!10f...l3 

326 04 

332 28 

396 24 

402 03 

423 33 

434 f 7 

PIO 33 

28 28 

107 f 30 

148 27 

225 f 8 

312 f 32 

409 21 

766 15 

71 ff 29 

87 13 

115 32 

231 24 

264,280... 53 
304 47 

8 13 94 

136 f 16 

208..... ...22 

221 13 

451 ff 16 

463, 634.... 28 
767 27 

t 39f 16 

44 f 11 

229 22 



« 2.37 91 

264 22 

300 32 

394 ff 17 

£20 11 

30 10 

108 31 

1)119 91 

171 31 

198 13 

.•521 81 

e 107 64 

122 28 

275 18 

I 19 42 

28 c,-r, 

149 27 

166 f 22 

170 f 30 

178 1:2 

286 92 

256 f 27 

366 16 

375 78 

408, 410 ff. . 10 

527 11 

k269 94 

X598 15 

g 297........ 10 

o334....!.. 81 

405 f 11 

irlOOff 7 <■ ' 

p23 28 

65 f 9 

489 f 20 

576 48 

T275f 16 

407 ff 10 

564 ff 16 

<|> 15 81 

X27f 19 

192 81 

w2.37 2.3 

465 f 15 
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